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PREFACE 


\ 


Aving lately ſeem the State of 
" be nized Provinces, . after 
F a prodigious growth in Ri- 
- ches, Beauty, extent of 
Commerce, and mimber of Inhabitants, 
arrived at length toſuch a heighth (Ly 
the ſtrength of their Nawies, their ſor- 
tifi d Towns aud ſtanding-Forces, with 
a conſtant Revenue proportion'd to the 
ſupport of all this Greatneſs), As made 
than the Envy of ſome, the Fear of 
others , and the Wonder of all their 
Neighbours. OO 
We have this Summer paſt , beheld 
the ſame State, in the midſt of great 
appearing gpafety, Order, Sirength,and 
Vigor, Almoſt ruin'd and broken to 
preces in ſome few days, and by very 
few blows ; And reduced - a —_— 
to at's firff Principles of Weakneſs and 
mY F/ 3 : Diſtreſs; 
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. - The Preface. | 
Diſtreſs; Expoſed,oppreſt,and very near - 
at mercy. Their Tuland-Provinces fwatk- 
lowed up by an Invaſion, atmoſt as ſud- 
den and unreſiſted, as the Imndations 
fo which the others are ſubjett. And 
the remainders of their Siate rather 
kept alive by negletF or diſconcert of 
its Enemies, than by any ſircugth. of 
Nature, or endeaUours at its 0H reco- 
Very. ITN _ 
Now becaufe ſuch a Greatneſs, and 
fauch a Fall of this State, ſeem Revoluti- 
ons tunparallet'd in-any Story, and hard- 
ly conceived even by ihoſe who have 
l1tely ſeen them ; I thoiight 2t might be 
worth an idle man's time, to give ſome 
account of ihe Riſe and Progreſs of this 
Commonwealth, The Cauſes of their. 
Greatne(s, And the ſteps towards their 
Fall : Which were all made by motions 


perhaps little taken noſice of by common 


eyes, -and almoſt und;Wernable to any 
man that was not placed to the beft ad- 
vantage, and ſomething. concerned, as 


_ well as mich enchin'd to obſerve them. 


The wluaFDuty of Empleyments abroad, 
z#1zpoſed not only by Cuſtom, but by Or- 
ders of State, made it fit for me to 


prepare fome formal Account of this 
Conntrey aud Govvernment, after Two 


JEATE 
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years Ambaſſy, in the midſt of great Con- 


 junfFures and Negotiations among them. 
And ſuch aRevolution as has ſmce haps 
pen'd there, though it may have made 
theſe Diſcourſes little important to Flis 
Majeſty, or His Council; Tet 3t will not 
have render d them leſs agreeable [to 
common eyes, who, like men that live 
near the Sea, will run out upon the Cliffs 
to gaze at it in g Storm, though they 
would not look wes of thezr Windows to 
 feeit :n a Calm, 
Beſides, at a time when the Attions 
of this Scene take up ſo generally the 
eyes and diſcourſes of thezr Neighbours ; 
And the Maps of their Countrey grow, 
ſo much in request : I rihought a Map. 
of their Sivte and Government would 
n0t be unwelcome to the World, frace it 
zs full as neceſſary as the others, To 
underſiand the late Revolutions and 
Changes among them. And .1s noman's 
Story can be well written. till be is dead; 
ſo the account of this State could not 
be well given till its fall, which may 
Juitly be dated from the Events of laf# 
Summer ( whatever fortunes may fux- 
ther attend them), ſmce thererw we 
have ſeen the ſudden and wvioleut difſo- 
lution of that more Popular Govern- 
; 4 a 
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The Preface. 
ment, which had continued and made 
ſo much noiſe for above Twenty years 
in the World, without the exerciſe or 
influence of the Authority of the Prin- 
ces of Orange, A part ſo eſſential in the 
firſt Conſtitutions of their State. Nor can 

. Two holly loſe my pains in this Adventure, 
when I ſhall gain the eaſe of anſwering 
this way at once, thoſe many Queſtions 
T have lately been uſed to upon this occa- 
fron >: Which made me #ft obſerve and 
wonder how ignorant we were generally 
in the Aﬀairs and ConStitnizons of a 
Countrey ſo much in our eye, the common 
road of our travels, as well as ſubjett of 
our tatk ; and which we have been of 
Fate not only curious, but concerned to 
#n0w. 

T am very ſenſible how ill a Trade it 
is to write, where much is ventur d, aud 
little can be gain'd; ſince whoever does 
zt it, is ſure of: contempt, and the juſt- 
* bHieſt that can be, when no man provokes 
[0 him to diſcover his own follies, or to 
If trouble the world, If he writes well, 
= | be raiſes the envy of thoſe Wits that are 
[8 poſſeſt of the. Vogue, and are jealuns of 
Their Preferment there, as if it were in 
Love. or in State; And have found, 
{bat the neareſt way to their own Re- 
- Pputation 
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utation, byes right, or wrong, bythe 
Eerifon of * Sar But Feb I 
am not -in pain « for 'tis the affetfation 
of Praiſe, that makes the fear of Re- _ 
proach; And T write without. other de- 
ſign than of entertaining very idle men, . 
and among then my ſelf. For I muſt con- 
feſs that being wholly uſeleſs to the pub- 
lique, And unacquarnted with the cares 
of encreaſmg Riches { which buſie the 
World ): Being grown cold to the plea- 
ſures .of younger or livelier men; And 
having ended the Entertainments of 
Buzlding and Planting(which uſe to ſuc- . 
ceed them) ; Finding little taſte in com- 
mou Conver(ation; And trouble in much 
Reading, from the care of my eyes ( ſince 
an illneſs contratted by many. unneceſ- 
ſary diligences in my Employments a- 
broad ) : There can hardly be found an * 
tater man than 1; Nor conſequently one 
more excuſable for giving way to ſuch 
amuſements as this, in" the courſe of 
a private Life and Fortune ; which as I 
know no man envies, ſo ( I thank God) 
20 man can reproach.  _ | 
I am not jenorant, that the veian of 
Reaging never rin lower than in this 
\ Age ; and ſeldom goes further than the 
- | "003 


The Preface. 
deſion of raiſme a Stock to furniſh ſome 
Calling or Converſation. . The deſire of 
Knowledg being either laught out of 
doors by the Wit that pleaſes the Age 
or beaten out by Intereſt, that ſo much 
poſſeſſes it : And the amuſement of Books 
giving way to the liberties or refine-. 
' ments of Pleaſure, that were formerly 
i known, or leſs avowed that now. 
et ſome there will. always be found in, 
the world, who ask no more at their idle 
hours, than to forget themſebves. And 
whether that be brought about by drink 
or Play, by Love or Buſmeſs, or by ſome 
diverſions as idle as this,'Tis all acaſe. 
Beſides , it may poſſibly fall out, at 
one time or other, that ſome Prince or 
great Minifter may not be ll gedles 
7n theſe kiud of Memorials ( upon fuch 
a ſubjett ), to trace the Steps of Trade 
and Riches, of Order and Power in a 
State ; and thoſe likewiſe of weak or 
T1otent Councels, of corrupt or ZI Con- 
dutf, of Fattion or Obſtancy, which de- 
cay and diſkve the firmeſt Govern- 
ments : That ſo by reflettions upon Fo: 
reign Events, they may provide the bet- 
ter and the earlier againſf thoſe at home, 
and raiſe their own Honour and Hap- 
pineſs by equal degrees with the Pro- 
RR 7 ſperity 
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| - The Preface.” - | 
ſperity and Safety of the Nations they 
gOoTUermn. BYE 0] Fe: 
For under favour of thoſe who would 
paſs for Wits in our Age , by ſaying. 
things which David tells us the Foot 
ſaid- in His'; — up with bring- 
ing thoſe Wares to Market, which (God - 
hnows) have been always inthe World, 
though kept up in corners, becauſe ihey 
uſed to: mark their owners, in former 
Ages, with the Names of Buffoons, 
Prophane 07 Impudent men ; Who de- 
ride all Form and Order, as well as 
Piety and Truth ; And under the no-* 
tron of Foppertes , endeavour to dif- 
ſobve the very Bonds of all Euil $o- 
ciety ; Though by the favour and pro- 
tettion thereof, They themſetves enjoy. 
fo much greater proportions of Wealth + 
and of pleaſures, than would fall to 
their ſhare if all lay in common , as 
they ſeem to deſign, (for then ſuch Poſſeſ- 
ſions would belong of right to the ſtrong- 
eft and braveſt among us). . 
Under favour of fuch'men, 1 believe 
it will be: found at one time or other, 
by all who ſhall try, That whilſt Human 
Nature continues what it is, The ſame 
Orders in State, The ſame Diſcipline 
in Armies, The ſame Reverence for 
things 
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things Sacred, And Reſpeff of Ciuit 
Inſtitutions The ſame Virtues and Diſpo- 
ſitions of Princes and Magiſtrates, deri- 
ved by intereſt or imitation into the 
Cuffoms. and Humours of the people, 
Will ever have the ſame effetts upon the 
Strength and Greatneſs of all Govern- 
ments, and upon the Honour and Au- 
thority of thoſe that Rule, as well as 
the Happineſs and Safety of thoſe that 
Obey. 

Nor are we to think Princes them-- 
ſelves loſers, or leſs entertain'd, when 
we ſee them employ their time and 
their thoughts in ſo uſeful Speculati- 
ons, and to ſo glorious Ends : But that 
rather thereby they attain their true 
Prerogative of berng Happier, as well 
as Greater than Subjets can be. For 
all the Pleaſures of Senſe that any 
man can enjoy, are within the reach 
of a private Fortune, .and ordinary 
Contrivance; Grow fainter with age 
and duller with uſe ; Muſt be retived 
with intermifſions, and wait upon the 
returns of Appetite, which are no more 
at call of the Rich, than the Poor. 
The flaſhes of Wit and good Humour 
that riſe from the Vapours of Wine, 

are little d:fferent from thoſe that mo 
ee 


The Preface. 
ceed from the beats of blood in the firſt 


approaches of Fevers or Frenzies ; And 
are to be valued but as (indeed) they 
are the effetts of Diitemper. But the 
pleaſures of Imagination, as they heigh- 
en and refine the very pleaſures of Senſe, 
ſo they are of larger extent, and longer 
duration. And if the moſt ſenſual man 
will confeſs there is a Pleaſure inPlea- 
ſme, He muſt likewiſe allow, there is 
good to a man's ſelf in doing good toothers 
And the further this extends, the higher 
it riſes, and the longer it lafts. Beſides, 
there is Beauty in Order; and there are 
Charms in well-deſerved Praiſe : And 
both are the greater, by how much 
greater the JubjetF; As the firſt ap- 
pearing in a well-framed and well- 
governed State; And the other ariſme 
from Noble and Generous Ations. Nor 
can any veins of good. Huniour be great- 
er than thoſe that ſwell by the ſucceſs 
of wiſe Counſels, and by the fortunate 
 £wvents of publick Afﬀairs ; ſince a man 
that taxes pleaſure in doing good to Ten 
thoujand, muſt needs have more, than 
he that takes none but in doing good to 
binſell, 
_ But 
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But theſe thoughts lead me too far, 
and to-bittle purpoſe - Therefore T ſhall 
teave them for thoſe '1 had firſt in my 
head concerning the State of the United 
Provinces. Ps no | 

And whereas the greatneſs of their 
Strength and Revenues, grew out of the 
vaſtneſs. of their Trade,znto which, Their 
Religion, their Manners and Diſpoſiti- 
ons, their Scituation, and the form of 
their Gournment, were the chief Ingre- 
dients. ' And this laſt had been raiſed 
partly upon an old foundation, And 
partly with Materials brought together 
by many and varions Accidents ; It will 
be neceſſary for the ſurvey of this great 
Frame, to give ſome account of the Riſe 
and Progreſs of their State, by pointing 
ogit the moſt remarkable. occaſions of the 
firſt, and periods of the other. To diſ- 
cover the Nature and Conſtitutions of 
their Government in its ſeveral parts, 
and the motions of it from the firſt 
and (ſmalleſt wheels. . To obſerve what 
zs peculiar to them. in their Scatuation 
or Difpoſitions, And what in their Reli- 
£10n.To take 'a ſurvey of their Trade,and 
the Cauſes of it; Of the Forces and 
Revenues which compoſed tbeir Great- 


neſs, 


/ 


\ 
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_ ., The Frome. © 
neſs; And the Circumſtances and Con- 
junftures which con(pired to their Fall. 
And theſe are the Heads that ſhall make 
the Order and Arguments inthe ſeveral 
parts of theſe Objervations. 
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Of the” Riſe and Progreſs of the 
_. Onited Provinces. 


Hoever will take a view 
_ of the Riſe of this Com- 
mon-wealth, mult trace 
it up as highas the firſt 
Commotions in the Je- 
wventeen Prozimmces, under the Dutcheſs 
of Parma's Goyernment ; and the true 
Cauſes of that more avowed and ge- 
neral Revolt in the Duke of Atva's 
time. And tro find our the natural 
Springs of thoſe Revolutions, muſt re- 
fle& upon that ſort of Government un- 
der which the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Provinces lived for ſo -many Ages paſt; 
in the ſubje&tion of their ſeveral Dukes 
or Counts ; till by Marriages, Succeſſi- 
ons, or Conqueſt, they came to be 
united in the Houſe of Burgundy, under 
Philip ſurnamed The Good: And after 
wards in that of Auſtria, under Ph:lip 
Father of Charles the Fifth : And laſtly, 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. 1. 
in the Perſon of that great Emperor 
incorporated with thoſe vaſt” Dominions 
of Germany and Spazn,. Ttalyand-the In- 


mo % - 


Nor will it be from the purpoſe up- 
on” this ſearch, to run a little higher 
into- the Antiquities of-, theſe Coun- 
tries : For though moſt men are con- 
tented only to ſee a River as it runs 
by them, and talk of the changes in 
it. as they happen ; when tis troubled, 
or When clear ; when ir drowns. the 
Countrey in a Flood, or forſakes' it in 


' 2a Drewth: Yet he that would know 


the nature of the water, and the Cau- 
ſes of thoſe. Accidents (ſo as to gueſs. 
at their - continuance or return ), muſt 
ftind- out. its fource,, and obſerve with 
what ſtrength -it. riſes, what length it 
runs, and how many. ſmall ſtreams fall 
in, and feed it ro ſuch a- height, as 
make ir cither delightful or terrible ro 
the eye, and uſctul' or dangerous te the 
Countrey about it. ER - 
_ The Numbers and Fury of the Nor- 
thern. Nations under many different 
names, having by ſeveral Inundations 
broken down the whole frame of rhe 
Roman Empire, extended. in their Pro- 
vinces as. far as the Rhyne; either gave. 

| a birth, 


Chap.T. off the Unite# Ptovinces. 
# birth, or matle way for the ſeveral King- 
doms and Principaliries that have ſince 
continued ' ih the parts of Furcpe on 
this fide thar River, which made the 
thcient limirs of the Gallzc& and Ger- 
271 Nations. The Tract of Land which 
we uſually call the Zow-Countreys, was 
ſo waſted by the Invafions or Marches 
of this raging people ( who paſt by 
them to: gteater Conqueſts ), that the 
Itthabitants grew thin; and being ſe- 
rure of nothing they poſſeſt, feil to 
ſeek the ſupport of their lives - rather 
by hunting, or by violence, than' by” 
fabour 7 induſtry ; anq* thereby. the 
prounds came to be, uncultiyated, and 
in the courſe of years rurned either. to 
Forreſt, or Marſhes ; which are the two 
natural ſoyls.of- all defolated Langs-in 
the more. temperate Regions. For By 
ſoaking of ' frequent ſhow'rs, and” the 
courſe of witers from the higher into 
lower grounds, when there is no iliue 
thar helps them ro break our into a 
Channel, the flat Land grows to bz a 
mixture. of earth and water, atd- nei- 
ther of common uſe nor paſlage to Man .}. 
or Beaſt, which is call'd'a Marſh, The 
Mtigher, and fo the dryer parts, moiſtned 
by the: Rain; and warn'd- by the Sun, 
1 B 2. ſhoot 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. 1. 
ſhoot forth ſome ſorts of Plants, as 
naturally as Bodies do ſome forts of 
Hair ; which being preſerved by the 
defolateneſs of a place untrodden, as 
well as untill'd, grow to ſuch Trees or 
Shrubs as are natural ro the Soyl, and 
rhoſe in time producing both tood and 
fhelter for ſeveral kind of Beaſts, make 

the ſort of Country we call a Foreſt. 
And ſuch was' Flanders for many 
years before Charlemazgn's time, when 
the Power of the Francs having raiſed 
and eſtabliſhr a great Kingdom of their 
own, upon the entire Conqueſt of Gau/, 
began to reduce the diforders of that 
Country to the form of a Civil, or (at 
leaſt) Military Government ; 'To make 
diviſions and diſtributions of Lands and 
Juriſdiftions, by the Bounty of the 
Prince, or the Services of his chief Fol- 
lowers and Commanders; To one of 
whom, a great extent of this Land was 
given, with the title of Foreſter of Flan- 
ders. This Office continued tor ſeveral 
deſcents, and began ro civilize the Coun- 
try, by repreſling the violence of Rob- 
bers and Spoilers, who infeſted the 
woody and faſt-places, and by encou- 
raging the milder people to fall in- 
to Civil Societies, to truſt to - their 
| Induſtry 
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Induſtry for ſubſiſtence, ro Laws ſor 
protection, and tro their Arms: united 
under the care and Conduct of their Go- 
vernours, for ſatery and defence. 

In the time of Charlemazene, as ſome 
write ; or as others, in that of Charles 
the Bald, Flanders was erected into a 
County, which changed the Title of 
Foreſters for that of Count, without in- 
terrupting the Succeſſion, 

What the extent of this County 
was at firſt, or how far the Juriſdiction. 
of Foreſters reached , x cannor affirm ; 
nor whether it only bordered upen, or 
included the lower parts of the vaſt 
Woods of : Ardenne, which in Char le- 
72:g1n's time Was all Foreſt as high as 
Aix, and the rough Country tor ſome 
leagues beyond ir, and was uſed com- 
monly by that Emperor tor his Hunt- 
ing : This appears by the ancient Re- 
cords of that City, which attribute 
the diſcovery, or art leaſt retrieving the 
knowledg of theſe hot Bathes, to the 
, forrune of that Prince while he was 
Hunting : For his Horſe poching one 
of his legs into ſome hollow ground, 
made way for the ſmoaking water to 
break out, and gave occaſion for rhe 
Emperors building that City, and ma- 

B 3 king 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap: 1. 
king it his uſual :Sear,. and the place .of 
Coronation .tor the -following Empc- 
rors. | 5 | 

Foll.md being an Ifand made by the 
dividing-branches of the ancient Rhyne, 
and called formerly Batatiy, was eſtcem- 
cd rather a -part of Germany thaw Gan! 
( berween which it was ſcared ), fin rc- 
gard of its bcing planted by the C:rrrz, 
a great and ancient people of Germary, 
and was treated by the Romans rather 
as an Allied than Subje&ed Province ; 
whotdrew from thence no other Tribute 
beftdts Bands of Soldiers, much eſteem- 
cd for their Valour, and joined as 
Auxwmiatics to” their Legions in their Gat: 
tre, German, and Britiſh Wars. 

"Tis probable this IHland changed in a 
great>meaſure Inhabitans and Cuſtoms, 
as well as names, upon thc inroads of 
the barbarous Nations, but chiefly of 
the Normans and Danes, from whole 
Countries and Language "the Names 
of Hothind ard Zeal.md ſeem to be de- 
rived. Burt abvur the year:860, a Son 
of the Count of F-ize, by a Daugl ter 
of the Empcrour Lewis the ſecond. was 
by him inſtirured Count -of Folland, 
and gave beginning ro that Title ; which 
ronningA mes chat time through ſo my 
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direc or collateral Succeiſions and ſome 
Uſurpartions, came to end at laſt in Ph; 
the ſecond, King of Spazy, by the dce- 
{e@ion of the United Hrowmces. 

Under theſe firſt Foreſters, and Counts, 
who began to take thoje waſted 
Countries and mixed People into- their 
care, and to intend the growth , ſtrength, 
and riches of their Subjeds, whieh they 
eſteemed to- be their own ; Many old 
and demoliſht Caſtles were re-builr, 
many new ones erected, and given by 
-the Princes to thoſe of their Subjects 
or Friends whom they moſt loved or 
eſteemed, with large circuits of Lands 
for their ſupport, and Seigneurial Juril- 
diction over the Inhabitarns. And this 
upon ſeveral caſte Conditions, bur chiefly 
of attendance on - their Prince at the 
neceſſary. times of either honoaring him 
in Peace, or ſerving him in war. Nay 
poſſibly, ſome of theſe Seigneuries and: 
their Juriſdictions, may, as they pretend, 
have been the remains of ſome old 
Prineipalities in thoſe Countries among 
the Gallick and Germasy Nations, the 
firſt Inſtitutions whereof were Joſt in 
the immenſity of time that-preceded rhe 
Roman Diſcoveries or Conqueſt, and 
might be derived perhaps from the firſt 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. I. 
Paternal dominion or concurrence of 
looſe people into orderly Neighbour- 
hoods, with a deference, it not- ſubjecti- 
. on to the wiſeſt or braveſt among them. 
Under the ſame Counts were either 
founded or. reſtored many Cities . and 
Towns ; of which the old had their 
ancient Freedoms and Juriſdictions con- 
firmed, or others annexed ; and the 
New had either the ſame. granted to 
them by example of the others ; or great 
Itmmunities and Priviledges for the en- 
couragement of Inhabitants to come and 
people in them : All theſe Conſtituti- 
ons agreeing much in ſubſtance perhaps 
by imutarion,: or elſe by the agrecing- 
nature of the people for whom, or by 
whom they were framed ; bur differing 
in form according to the difference of 
their Original), or the ſeveral Natures, 
Cuſtoms and Intereſts. of the Princes, 
whoſe Conceſſions many of them were, 
and all their Permiſſions. - | 
.Another Conſtitution which entred 
deep into .their Government, may be 
deriyed from another ſource. For thoſe 
Northern Nations whoſe unknown Lan- | 
guage and Countries perhaps made them 
be called Barharons ( though indeed 
almoſt all Nations out of Jraly and 
4 X71 4 E: 2-6 + -vi WO 483% Xl 7M.” Greece 
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Chap.I. of the United Provirices. 
Greece were ſtiled fo. by rhe Romans ) 
but whoſe Victories in obtaining new 
Seats, and Orders in poſieſſing them, 
might _ ”- _—_ _ for 2 Ro 
olicy'd people than they appeared b 
= 7 inch lf their Mottirthe Or a 
rage of their Battels. 

Where-ever they paſt and ſeated their 
Colonies and Dominions, they left a 
Conſtitution which has ſince been cal- 
led in moſt European Languages, The 
States ; conſiſting of Three Orders, 
Noble, Eecleſiaſtical, and Popular, un- 
der the limited Principality of one 
Perſon, with the ſtile of Kng, Prince, 
Duke, or Count, The remainders ar 
leaſt, or traces hereof, appear ſtill in 
all rhe Principalitics founded by thoſe 
people in Italy, France and Span ; and 
were of a Piece with the preſent Con- 
ſtirutions in moſt of the great Domi- 
nions on t'other ſide the REyne : And 
it ſeems to have been a temper firſt 
introduced by them between the Ty- 
ranny of the Eaſtern Kingdoms, and the 
Liberty of the Grec:zan or Roman Com- 
'mon-wealrhs. 

_ *Tis true, the Goths were Gentiles 
when they firſt broke into the Roman 
Empire, till one great ſwarm of this 
w_, LE 4 people 
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people, upon treaty with one of the 
Roman Emperors, and upon Concelſli- 
ons of a. great Tract of Land to be 2 
Seat :for their Nation, embraced at 


-once the Chriſtian Faith. After which, 


the ſame people breaking out of the li- 
mits had been allowed them, and by 
freſh numbers bearing all down where 
they bent their march; as they were s 


great means of propagating Religion 


4n many parts of Europe where.they ex- 


tended their Conqueſls ; -{o the zeal of 
theſe new Proſclytes, warmed. by -the 
veneration they .had fqr their Biſhops 


and Paſtors, agd. enriched by the ſpoils 
2nd poſſcſſions of fo yalt Countreys, 
ſeem to haye been the Firſt that in- 
troduced the maintenance ot the Chur- 
ches and Clergy, by endowments of 
Lands, Lordſhips, and Valſlals, . appro- 
priated to them ; For before this time 
the Authority of the. Pricſthood in all 
Religions ſeemed whelly to conſiſt in 
the - peoples opmign |. of - their Piety, 
Learning, and Virtucs, or a reyerence 
for rheir CharaCter and Myſtical Cere- 
monies and Inſtitutions ; rheir Supporr, 
or their Revenues, jn. the voluntary 
Oblartions of pious men, the Bounty 
of Princes, or in a..ccrjain ſhare __ 
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of the Labours- and-Gains of thoſe who 
lived under their Cure, and not. in any 
ſubjeftion of mens Lives or Fortunes, 
which belonged wholly to | the -Civil 
Power-: And Ammianus, though he 
taxes the Luxury of the Biſhops in Va- 
lentiniar's time , yet he ſpeaks of their 
Riches which occaſioned -.or fomented 
it, as ariſing wholly fromthe Oblations 
of the people. But the Devotion of 
theſe new Chriſtians introducing this 
new form of endowing their Churches ; 
and afterwards = and Charlemaiey 
King of the Franks, upon their -yidto- . 
ries in 1taly, and the favour pf the /0- 
711 Byhop to their Title and Arms, 
having annexcd :great Territories and 
Juriſdictions-to that See; This Exam- 
ple or Cuſtem was fojlowed by moſt 
Princes of the Northern Races through 
the - reſt of -Zurope, and brought «into 
the "Clergy great poſſeſſions of Lands, 
and by a:neceſſary conſequence-a great 
ſhare of 'Femporal Power, irom - the de- 
pendanccs of their Subjects.or Tenants ; 
by which means they came to be ge- 
' ncrally one of the Three Orders that 
compoſed the Aſſembly -of the States 
10 every Countrey. 

\ This Conſtitution - of the States had 
been 
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12 a manner all Temporal, there being 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. I. 
been eſtabliſhr from rime immemorial 
in the ſeveral Provinces of the Low- 
Countreys, and was often aſſembled for 
determining Diſputes about ſucceſſion 
of their Princes, where doubtful or 
conteſted ; For deciding thoſe between 
the great Towns : For raifing a Milice 
for the defence of their Countreys in 
the Wars of their Neighbours ; For Ad- 
vice in. time of Dangers abroad, or 
Diſcontents at home ; Bur always up- 
on the new Succeſſion of a Prince, and 
upon any new Impoſitionas that were 
neceſſary on the people. The uſe of 
this Aſſembly was another of thoſe 


| Libertics whereof the Inhabitants of 


theſe Provinces were ſo fond and ſo 
renacious, The reſt, beſides thoſe an- 
cient Priviledges already mentioned of 
their Towns, were Conceſlions and Gra- 
ces of ſeveral Princes' in particular 
Exemptions or Immunities, Juriſdiftion 
both in choice and exerciſe of Magi-- 
{tracy ' and Civil Judicature within 
themſelves , or: elſe in the cuſtoms of 
uſing none but Natives in Charges and 
Offices, and paſling all weighty Afﬀairs. 
by the great Council compoſed of the 
creat Lords of the Countrey, who were 


bur 


Chap. I. of the United Provinces. I3 


bur three Biſhops in all the Seventeen 
Provinces, till rhe time of Philip the 
ſecond of SJpazn. 

The Revenues of theſe Princes con- 
fiſted in their ancient Demeſnes, -in ſmall 
Cuſtoms ( which yer grew conſiderable 
by the greatneſs of Trade in the Ma- 
ritime Towns), and in the voluntary | 
Contributions of their Subjects, cither { 
in the States, or in particular Cities, | 
according to the -neceſſities of their 
Prince, or the affeCtions of the people. 
Nor were theſe frequent ; for rhe Forces 
of theſe Counts were compoſed of ſuch l 
Lords, who either by their Goyern- 
ments; or other Offices, or by the te- 
nure of their Lands, were obliged ro 
attend their Prince on Horſeback, with 
certain numbers of men, upon all his 
wars : or elſe of a Milice, which tras 
call'd Les gens d' ordonnance, who ſer- 
ved on foot, and were not unlike our 
Train-bands; the uſe, or at leaſt ſtile 
whereof, was renewed in F/anders up- 
on the laſt War with France in 1667, 
when rhe Count Egmont was made by 
the Governour, General de gens d' or- 
donnance. 

Theſe Forces were defrayed by the 
Cities or Countries, as the others were 
raiſed | 
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The Riſeand Progreſs Chap: I. 
raifed. by the Lords when occaſion re- 
quired ; and all were licenced immedi- 
ately when it was paſt, ſo that they 
were oft: little charge' to the Prince. 
His-wars were but with other Pritftees 
of his own ſrze, or: Competitors to his 
Principality ;- or ſometimes With rhe 
Murtinies of his great Towns; Shorr, 
though violent ; and decided by one 
Battel or Siege ; unleſs 2? tell into the 

uzrrels between England and France, 
and then they were engaged. but in the 
Skirts of the War, the groſs of it be- 
ing waged Between the two Kings, and. 
thefe fmaller Princes made uſe. of- for 
the credit of Alliance, or ſometimes the 
commod1ouineſs of a Diverflon, rather 
than for any great weight they made 
in the main ot the Affair. = 
The moſt frequerit Wars' of the 
Counts of Heclland, were with the Fr:i- 
ſons, a part'of the old Saxons ; and the 
fierceſt bartels of ſome- of the Counts 
of Flanders, were with the Normans,. 
who _ that way into Frazte, and- 
were the Jaſt of thoſe Nations that have 
Infeſted the more Southern parts of Fu- 
rope. 1 have ſometimes thought, how 
it ſhould have come to paſs, that the: 
mfinite ſwarm of - that vaſt Northern-' 


Chap. 1. of the United Provinces. 
Hive, which ſo often ſhvok the world 
like a great Tempeſt, and overflowed 
ir like a Torrent ; changing Names, 
and Cuſtoms, and Government, and 
Language, and the very face of Na- 
ture, Wherever. they ſeated themſelves ; 
which upon reeord of ſtory, under the 
name of Gauls, pierced into Gyeece and: 
Italy, ſacking. Rome, and beſieging the 
Eapitol in Camilius his time; under 
that ob the Cz-bers, marchre through 


France to the very confines of 1taly, - 


defended by Marius ; under that of 
Huns or Lombards, V:ſggoths, Goths, and 


Vandals, conquered the whole Forces 


of the Roman Empire, ſackx Rome 
thrice in ſmall compaſs of years; ſeart- 
ed their Kingdoms in Spazn and Africk, 
as well as Lombardy ; and under that 


of Danes or Normans,poſſelt themſelves 
of England, a great part of France, and 


even. of. Naples and S:cily. How (1 
ſay) rheſe Nations; which ſeemed: to 
ſpawn in every Age, and at ſome iti- 


tervals of time diſcharged their own 


native Countries of ſo yaſt Numbers, 
and with ſuch terror to the world, 
ſhould abour ſeven or eight hundred 
years ago leave. off the uſe of theſe 
furious. expeditions; as if - an--+- ſudden 


_—_ 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. I. 
they ſhould . have grown barren, or 
tame, of . better contented with their 
own ill Climates. But T ſuppoſe we owe 
this benefit wholly to the growth and 
progres of Chriſtianity'in the North ; |. 
by which, carly and undiſtinguiſhr Co- 


_ pulation, . or multitude of Wives, were 
either reſtrained or abrogated : By the 


ſame means Learning and Civility got 
footing among them in ſome degree, 
and encloſed ' certain Circuits of thoſe 
vaſt Religions, by the diſtindtions a.1& 
bounds of Kingdoms, Principalities, or 
Commonalties. - Men | began to leaye 
their wilder, lives, ſpent withour other 
cares or pleaſures than of Food, or of 
Luſt ; and betook themſelves to. the 
eaſe and entertainment of Societies : 
With Order and Labour, Riches ' be- 
gan, and. Trade followed; and theſe 
made way for Luxury, and that. for 
many Diſeaſes or ill habits of Body, 
which, unknown to: the former and 
ſimpler ' Ages, began to ſhorten and 
weaken both Lite ,.and Procreation: 
Beſides, the diviſions and circles of Do- 
minion,- occaſioned Wars between the 
ſeveral Nations, though of one Faith ; 
and thoſe of the Poles, Hungarians, and 
Miuſcowites, with the Turks or Tartars, 


made 
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made greater flaughters ; and by theſe 
Accidents I ſuppole the Numbers of 
thoſe fertil Broods have been leſſened, 
and their Limits in a mcaſure confined ; 
and we have had thereby for ſo long 
together in theſe parts of the world, - 
the honour and liberty of drawing 
our own blood, upon the quarrels of 
Humor or Avarice , Ambition or Pride, 
without the aſſiſtance or need of any 
Barbarous Nations to deſtroy us. 

Bur to end this diſgreſſion, and return 
ro the Low-Countreys, where the Go- 
vernment laſted in the form and man- 
ner deſcribed ( though in ſeveral Prin- 
cipalities), till Ph:/zp of Burgurdy, in 
whom all the Seventeen Proyinces came *' 
to be unitcd.Þ- 

By this great extent of a populous 
Countrey, and the mighty growth of 
Trade in Bruges, Gant, and Antwerp, 
attributed by Comtnes to the goodneſs 
of the Princes, and caſe and ſafety of 
the people ; both Philip and his Son 
ks the Hardy, found themſelves a 
Match for France, then much weakened, 
as well by the late Wars of England, 
as the Factions of their Princes. And 
in the Wars with Fraxce, was the Houſe 
of Burgundy under Charles and Mux:- 


C miltam 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap.1 
milian of Auſtria ( who married his 
Daughter and Eeir ), and afterwards ' 
under Charles the Fitth, their Grand- 
child, almoſt conſtantly engaged ; the 
courſe, ſucceſſes, and revolutions where- 
of are commonly known. 

Ph:llip of Burgundy,who began them, 
was a 'good and wiſe Prince, loy'd by 
his Subjeds and eſteemed by his Ene- 
mies ; and took his ' meaſures ſo well, 
that upon the declining of the Engh/b 
Greatneſs abroad, by their Diſſentions 
at home, he ended his quarrels in 
France; by a Peace with Safety and 
Honour, So that he took no pretence 
from his Greatneſs, or his Wars, to 
change any thing in the Forms of his 
Government : But Charles the Hardy 
engaged more raſhly againlt France, and 
the Switzers, began to as greater ahd 
frequent Contributions of his Subjects ; 
which gain'd at firſt by the credit of 
his Fathcr's Government and his own 
great Deſ{gns, bur ſpent in an unfor- 
runate War, made his people diſcon- 
rented and him diſeſteemed, till he 
ended an unhappy lite, by an untimely 
death, in the Batte] of Nzzcy, 

In the time of Maximilian, ſeveral 


 German-troops were brought down into 
Flan- 
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Flanders for their defence againſt 
France ; and in that of Charles the 
Fifth, much greater Forces of Jpans- 
ards and Italians, upon- the ſame oc- 
cation; a thing unknown to' the Low- 
Countrey-men in the time of their for- 
mer Princes. But through ''the whole 
courſe of this Emperor's Reign, *Who 


was commonly on the fortunate hand, 


his Greatneſs and Fame encreaſing to- 
gether, either diverted or ſuppfeſſed 
any diſcontents of his Subjects- upon 
the encreaſe of their Payments, of the 
grievance of ſo many Forreign Troops 
among them. Beſides, Charles was of 
a gentle and a generous nature ; and 
being born in the Cow-countreys, was 
naturally kind and eafte ro that peo- 
ple, whoſe Cuſtoms and Language he 
always uſed when he was among them, 
and employed all their great men in 
the Charges of his Court, his Govern- 
ment, or - his Armics through the ſeye- 
ra! parts of his vaſt Dominions ; fo that 
upon the Jaſt grear Action of his life, 
which was the refignation of his Crowns 
to his Son and Brother, He lett ro Phz- 
hp the Second, the Seventeen Frovin- 
ces, in a condition as Peaccab/e, and as 
T oya), as either Frince er Subiccts could 
delire. C 2 __ #biltp 
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Fhilip the Sccond, coming to the 
poſſeſſion of ſo many and great Do- 
minions, about the year 1556, after 
ſome trial of good and ill fortune in 
the War with France ( which was left 
him by his Father like an encumbrance 
upon a great Eflate), reſtored by the 
Peace of Cambrey not only the quiet 
of his own Countreys, but in a man- 
ner of all Chriſtendom, which was in 
ſome: degree or other engaged in the 
quarrel of theſe Princes. Atter this he 
rcſolved to return into Spain, and leave 
the Low-Countreys under a ſubordinate 
Government, which had been till Charles 
the Hith's time-the conſlant Seat of 
their Princes, and ſhar'd the Preſence 
of thar g1cat Emperor with. the reſt of 
his Dominions. Burt Zh:i/lip a Spaniard 
born, retaining from the Climate or E- 
ducation of that Couutrey, the Severe- 
neſs and Graviry of the Nation, which 
the Flemings called Reſervedneſs and 
Pride ; Conterring the Officcs - of his 
Houſe, and the Honour of his Coun- 
cil and Confidence, upon Spaniards, 
and thereby introducing their Cuſtoms, 
Habits, and Language, -into the Court 
of Fl:nders. Continuing, after the peace, 
thoſe Spaniſh and I::/;an Forces, and 

| the 
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the demand of Supplies irom the States, 
which the War had made neceſſary, and 


the eaſier ſupported ; He ſoon left off 


being lov'd, and began to be ſeared by. 


the Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces. 


Bur P/:1:p the Second thought it not 
agreeing with the Pomp and Greatneſs 
ot the Houſe of Auſtria, already at the 
head of ſo mighty Dominions ; nor with 
his Defigns ot a yet greater Empire, to 
conſider the Diſcontents or Grievan- 
ces of ſo ſmall a Countrey ; nor to be 
limited by their ancient Forms of Go- 
vernment : And therefore at his depar- 
ture for Spain, and ſubſtitution of his 
natural Silter the Dutcheſs of Parma, 
for Governeſs of the Low-Conmireys, 
aſſiſted by the Miniſtry of Grave! ; 
He left her inſtructed to continue the = 
Forreign Troops, and the demand of 
money from the States for their ſupporr, 
which was now by a long courſe of 
War grown cuſtomary among them , 
and the Sums only diſputed between 
the Prince and the States : To eſtabliſh 
the Fourteen Biſhops, he . had agreed 
with the Pope, ſhould be added to the 
Three that were anciently in the Low- 
countreys, To revive the Edits of 


Charles the Fifth againſt Luther, pub- 
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, The hatred of the people againſt 

the Spanzard:, and the Inſolencies of 
thoſe 'Troops, with the charge of their 
ſupport, made them Jook't upon by the 
Inhabitants in genera), as the Inſtru- 
ments of their Oppreſſion and ſlavery, 
and not of their Defence, when a ge- 
neral Peace had left them no Enemics : 
And therefore the States began here 
their Complaints, with a general Con- 
{ent and Paſſion of all the Nobles, as 
well as Towns and Countrey. And upon 
the Delays that were contrived,or fell in; 
the'Stares firſt refuſed to raiſe any more 
moneys' either” for the Spanzards pay, 
or their'own ſtanding-Troops ; and the 
pcople run into ſo'great deſpair , that 
in £caland. th&}':ablolutely gave 
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liſh'r in a Diet of the Empire abour 
the year 1550; but eluded in the Zows- 
Countreys even in that Emperor's time ; 
and thereby to make way for the In- 
quiſition with the ſame courſe ir had 
received in JIJpain 
Lttherans here, and the Moors there; 
were made an equal pretence. And 
theſe points, as they came to be own- 
ed and executed, made the firſt Com- 
motions of mens minds in the Pro- 


which © the 
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the working at their Digues, ſuffering 
rhe Sea to gain every Tide upon the 
Countrey ; and reſolving ( as they ſaid ) 
rather ro be devoured by that Ele- 
ment, than by the Spanzſh Soldiers : So 
that after many Diſputes and Intrigues 
between the Governeſs and the Pro- 
vinces, the King upon her Remon- 
ſtrances was induced to their removal ; 
which was accordingly performed with 
great joy and applauſe ot the peppie. 
The erecting of Fourteen new Bi- 
ſhops Sees, raiſed the next Conteſt. 
The great Lords lJookt upon this Inno- 
vation as a leſlening of their Power, 
by introducing ſo many new men into 
the great Council, The Abbots({ our 
of whoſe Lands they. wcre to be en- 
dowed ) pleaded againſt it as a violent: 
uſurpation upon the Rights cf the 
Church, and the Will cf the Dead, 
who had given thoſe Lanis tro a par- 
cicuiar uſe. The Commons murmuareg. 
at_ it as a new dcgree of pre 
upon their Conſcicnce or ce liberty , 
the erecting ſo many new Spiritul 
Courts. of Judicaturc, and fo great a 
number of Judges , being Seventeen 
for three, that were hciore in the 
Countrey ; and thoſe depending” abſo- 
C 4 h lutcly 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. ; 


' Jutely upon the Pope, or the King. 
And all men declaimed againſt ir as a 


breach of the Kings Oath ar his ac- 
celſion to the Government, for rhe 
preſerving the Church and the T.aws 
in the ſame ſtare he found them. How- 
ever, this Point was gain'd intirely by 
the Governeſs, and carried over the 
head of all oppoſition, though not 
without leaving a general diſcontent. 

In the' midſt of theſe ill Humours 
ſtirring in Flanders, the Wars of Reli- 
gion breaking out in France, drove 
great numbers of Caltzmfts into all 
thoſe parts of the ZLow-Countreys tioat 
confine upon France ,, as the Troubles 
of Germany had before of Lutherans 
into the Provinces about the REyne ; 
and the Perſecutions under Queen Mary, 
thoſe of the Church of England into 
Flinders and Brabant, by the great 
commerce of this Kingdom with Burges 
and Antwerp, - 

Theſe Accidents and Neighbourhoods 
filied theſe Countreys in a ſmall tract 
of time with :fwarms of the Reformed 
Profeſſors : And the admiration of 
their Zeal, the opinion of their Do- 
Errine and Piety, the compaſſion of 
their Sufferings, the infuſion of their 
£ > mana er mey: 
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Diſcontents, or the Humour of the 
Age, gaind them every day many 
Proſelytes in the Low-Countreys, ſome 
among the Nobles, many among the 
Villages, but moſt among rhe Cities. 
whoſe Trade and Riches were much 
encrealed by rheſe new Inhabitants ; 
and whoſe Intereſt thereby, as well as 
Converſarion, drew them on to their 
favour. | 

This made work for the Inquiſition, 
though moderately exerciſed by the 
prudence and temper of the Gover- 
nes, mediating between rhe rigor of. 
Granvell, who ſtrained up to the higheſt 
his Maſter's Authority and the execu- 
tion of his Commands upon all occa- 
fions-; And the reſoluteneſs of the 
Lords of the Provinces, to temper the 
King's Edidts, and protect the Liberties 
of their Countrey againſt the admilſli- 
on of this New and Arbitary Judica- 
ture, unknown to all ancient Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Countrey ; and for }. 
that , not leſs odious to the people, 
_ than tor the cryelry 'of their executions. 
For before the Inquiſition, the care of 
Religion was in the Biſhops ; and be- 
fore that, in the Civil Magiſtrates 
chroughour the Provinces. 


Upon 
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Upon angry Debates in. Council, 
but chiefly upon the univerſal Mini- 
ſtry of Granvell, a Burgund:an of mean 
birth, grown art laſt to be a Cardinal ; 
and more famous for the greatneſs of 
his Parts, than the goodneſs of his Life. 
The chief Lords ot the Countrey ( a- 
mong whom the Prince of Orange, 
Counts Egmont and Horn, the Marqueſs 
of Berghen and Montigny, were moſt 
conſiderable) grew to ſo violent and 
tmplacable a hatred of the Cardinal 
( whether from Paſſion or Intereſt ) 
which was ſo univerſally ſpread through 
the whole Body of the' people, either 
by the Cauſes of it, or the Example ; 
That the Lords firſt refuſed their at- 
rendance in Council, proteſting, Not 
to endure the ſight of a man fo abſo- 
ſure there, and to the ruine of their 
Countrey : And afterwards petitioned 
the King in the name of the whole 
Countrey, for his removal : Upon the 
delay, whereof and the continuance of 
the Inquiſition , the people appeared 
upon daily occaſions and accidents, 
heated to that degree, as threatned a 
general Combuſtion in the whole Bo- 
dy, when ever the leaſt Flame ſhoul 
brcak out in any part. | 
But 
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Bur the King art length conſented to. 


 Gramuels receſs, by the opinion: of the 
Dutcheſs of Parma, as well as the pur- 
ſuir of the Provinces : Whereupon the 
Lords reaſlumed their places in Coun- 


cil, Count Egmont was ſent into Spazr 


to repreſent the Grievances of the Pro- 
'vinces; and being favorably diſpatchr 
by the King, eſpecially by remitting 
the rigor of the Edicts about Religi- 
on, and the Inquiſition; All noife of 
diſcontent and rumult was appeaſed , 
the Lords were made uſe ot by the 
Governeſs in the Council, and con- 
du&t of Afﬀairs ; and the Governcſs 
was by the Lords both obeyed and 
honoured, 
In the begiging of the year 156, 
there was a conference at: Bayonne be- 
tween FKathariwe Queen-mother of 
France, and her ſon Ch:zles the Ninth 
(though very young ), with his Siſter 
Iſabella Queen of Sparn : In which no 
other perſon but rhe Duke of Ala in- 
terven d, being deputed thither by 7/:- 
/ip, who excuſed his own preſence, and 
thereby made this Enterview paſs tor 
an effe& or expreſſion of kindneſs bc- 
tween the Mother and her Children. 


Whether great Reſoluticns are the more 
ſuſpcacd, 
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ſuſpeted, where great Secrefie is ob- 
ſerved ; or it be true, what the Prince 
of Orange affirmed to have by acci- 
dent diſcovered, That | the extirpation 
of all Families which ſhould profeſs 
the New Religion in the French or 
Spanih Dominions, was here agreed 
on, with mutual aſliſtance of the two 
Crowns ; Tis. certain, and was owned, 
that Marters of Religion were the ſub- 
ject of that Conference ; and that ſoon 
after, in the ſame year, came Letters. 
from King Ph:l;p to the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, Fifclaiming the Interpretation 
which had been given to his Letters 
by Count Egmont ; declaring, ' His 


Pleaſure was, That all Hereticks ſhould 


be pur to death without remiſſion : 
That the Emperor's Edias, and the 
Councel of Trezr, ſhould be publiſh- 
ed and obſferyed ;- and commanding , 
That the urmoſt Afliſtance of the Ct- 
yil Power ſhould be given to the In- 
quiſition. 

When this was divulged, at firſt, the 


aſtoniſhment was great throughout rheir 


Provinces.; bur that ſoon gave way to. 
their Rage, which began to appear 
in their Looks, in their Speeches, their 


bold Mectings and Libels; and was 


Encrog- 
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_ encreaſed by the miſerable ſpe&tacles of 
ſo many Executions upon account of 
Religion. The Conſtancy of the Sui- 
ferers, and Compaſſion of the Behold- 
crs, conſpiring generally to leſſen the 


opinion of Guilt or crime, and highren 


a deteſtation of the Puniſhment and de- 
ſire of Reyenge, againſt the Authors of 
that Council, of whom the Duke of 
Abva was eſteemed the Chief. 

In the beginning of the year 566, 
began an open Mutiny of the Citizens 
in many Towns, hindring Executions, 
and forcing Priſons and Officers ; and 
this was tollowed by a Confederacy 
of the Lords, Nevyer to ſuffer the In- 
quiſition in the Zow-Countreys, as con- 
trary to all Lawes, both Sacred and Pro- 
phane., and exceeding the Cruelty of 
all former Tyrannies. Upon which all 
reſolutions of Force or Rigor grew 
unſafe for the Government, now too 
weak for ſuch a revolution of the peo- 
ple ; and on the other ſide, Bredorode 
in confidence of the general Favour, 
came in the ' head of Two hundred 
Gentlemen, thorow the Provinces to 
Bruſſels, and in bold terms petitioned 
the Governeſs for aboliſhing the Inqui- 
ſition, and Edits abour Religion ; =” 


- 
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that new cones ſhould be fram'd by 2 
Convention of the Stares. 

The Governeſs was forced to ufſe - 
gentle Remedies to ſo violent a Diſ- 
eaſe ; to receive the' Petition without 
ſhow of the reſentment ſhe had ar heart, 
and to - promiſe a repreſentaion of 
their Defires to the King ; which was 
accordingly done : But - though the 
King was ſtartled with ſuch conſe- 
quences of his laſt Commands, and ar 
length -induced to recall them ;- yer 
whether by - the ſlowneſs of his na- 
_ ture, ' or the forms of the Span;/h Court, 
the Anſwer came too late : and as all 
his former Conceſſions, either, by delay 
or teſtimonies of ill-will or meaning 
in them,: had loſt the good grace; ſo 
this loſt abſolutely the effect, and came 
into. the Low-Countreys when all was 
in flame by an infurre&tion of the 
meaner- - people through many ' great 
Towns of Flanders, Holl1nd, and UV- 
trecht ; who tell violently upon the 
ſpoyl of Churches, and deftruQtion of 
Images, with a thouſand circumſtances 
of barbarous and brutiſh fury ; which 
with the Inſtitution of Conſiſtories and 
Magiſtrates in cach 'Town among thoſe 


of the Reformed. Proteiiion, with _ 
; ike 
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like Confederacies and Diſtin&tions ; 
and private Contributions agreed up- 
on for the ſupport of their common 
Cauſe, gave the firſt date in this year 
of we, , to the revolt of the Zow- 
Countreys. | 

But the Nobility of the Countrey, 
and the richeſt of the people in the 
Cities, though unſatished with the 
Government, yet feeling the Effects, 
and abhorring the Rage of Popular 
Tumults, as the worſt miſchief thar 
can befall any State; And encouraged 
by the arrival of the Kings Conceſli- 
ons, began to unite their Councels and 
Forces with thofe of the Governeſs, 
and to employ themſelves both with 
oreat Vigor and Loyalty, for ſupprei- 
ſing the late InfurreCtions that had fei- 
zed upon many, and ſhaked moſt of 
the Cities of the Provinces ; in which 
the Prince. of Orange, and Count Eg- 
mount, were great Inſtruments, by the 
authority of their great Charges ( one 
being Governor of Holland and Zea- 
zand, and the other of F/:mders); bur 
more by the general love and confi- 
dence of the people ; Till by the re- 
ducing Valenciens, Maeſtricht, and the 
Burſe, by Arms; The ſfybmiſſion of 
Amer 
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Antwerp and other Towns ; The de- 
fetion of Count Egmont from the 
Councels of the Confederate Lords (as 
they were called ); The retreat of the 
Prince of Orange into Germany ; and 
the death of Brederode, with the news 
and preparations of King Phil:p's ſud- 
den journey into the Low-Counterzes, as 


well as the Prudence and Moderation 


of the Dutcheſs in governing all theſe 
circumſtances ; The whole Eſtate of the 
Provinces was perfeatly reſtored to its 
former Peace, Obedience, and at leaſt 
Appearence of Loyalty. 

King Ph:/ip, whether having never 
really decreed his journey into F/an- 
ders, or diverted by the pacification 
of the Provinces, and apprehenſion of 
the Moors rebelling in Sparn, or a di- 
ſtruſt of his Son Prince: Charles his 
violent Paſſions and Diſpoſitions , or 
the expectation of what had been re- 
ſolved at Bayonne, growing ripe for 
execution in France, gave over the 
diſcourſe of ſeeing the Low-Countereys ; 
Burt at the ſame time took up the 
reſolution for diſpatching the Duke of 
Alva thither at the head of an army 


of Ten thouſand Vetetane Spaniſh, and 


I:alian Troops, for the afliſtance of the 


i”. 
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Governeſs, the execution of the Laws; 
the Upereting and puniſhment 'of all 
who hid been Authors or Fomentors of 
the late Seditions. - A IO 

This Reſult was -put ſuddenly in 
execution, -though wholly againſt the 
Advice of the Dutcheſs of Parma iti 
Flandeys,” and the Duke of Fer:;a ( one 
of the chief Miniſters) in JIparn# 
Who thought the preſerit Peace of the 
Provinces ought nor to be ifivaded by 
new occafions ; nor the Royal Autho- 
rity leſſened, by being made a party 


in a War upoh his SubjeAs; nor @ 


Miniſter employed 'where he was ſo 
profeſſedly both hiring and hated, as 
the Duke of Alva 'in the Low-Coun- 
_. py 

Bur the Kihg was unmovyable ; ſo 


that in the end of the year 567, the 


Duke of Ava arrived. there with an 
Army of ten thouſand, the beſt Spano 
and Jralzan Souldicts, under the Coms= + 
mand of the choiceſt Officers which 
the Wars of Charles the Fifth, or 
£hilip the Second, had bred up in £- 
rope; which with two thouſand Ger- 
77s the Dutcheſs of Purmd had rai- 


led in the laſt Tumulrs; and under the 
Command of fo Old and Renowned 


D a Ge- 


a-General as the. Duke of ' Alva, made 
vp a-Zorce, which; nothing in the Low- 
Corrfreys. couid look in the face with 


other eyes, than of Aſtoniſhment, Sub- 
guilion; of Deſpair. | 


_2:Upon the fitſt report of ! this Expedi- 
- HBoy;:the Trading-people of the Towns 


and \Countrey, began in vaſt numbers 
tO: xetire ,out{ of the. Provinces ; ſo as 
tht Dutcheſs wrote to the King, ' That 
1m fey days: above an hundred thou-. 
land; men had left the Countrey, and 
withdrawn both their Money .and 
Goods, and more were following every 
day>:: So .great'-,antipathy there ever 
appears berween Merchants -and Soul- 
diers; whilſt one.pretends to be ſafe un- 
der Laws, which the other pretends 


ſhall be fabie& ro: his Sword and his 


Will. ' And upon the firſt - Aftion of 
the :Duke of - Alza after his arrival, 


which was the ſeizing Count Egmont 


and: Horn, as well as the ſuſpe&ed death 
of . the Margueſs' of Berghen, and im- 
prifonment of: Montzgny in Spain (whi- 
ther fome Months. betore, they had been 
ſen© with ' Commiſſion and . inſtructions 
from:the Dutcheſs), fhe immediately de- 
fired: leave of the King to: retire out of 
the Low-C ountreys. | 

= This 
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| This was eaſily obtained, and the 
Duke. of ' Ava invelted in the Govern- 
ment, with Powers never given before 
to any * Governour : A Council of 
Twelye was erected for tryal of all 
Crimes committed againſt the King's 
Authority , which was called. by the 
people The | council of Blood. Great 
numbers were condemned and , execu- 
red by Sentence of this Council, upon 
account of the late Inſurre&tions ; More 
by that of the Inquilition, <gaind the 
parting-adviſe of the Dutcheſs of Par- 
12, and the Exclamations of the peo- 
ple at thoſe Illegal Courts: - The Towns 
{tomached the breach . of their Char- 
ters, the people of. their Liberties, the 
Knights of the Goldcn-Fleece the Char; 
ters of their Order, - by theſe new and 
odious Courts of Judicature;z All com- 
plain of the difuſe of the States, of the 
introduction of- Armies, but all in vain? 
The King was conſtant. to what he 


| had determined; Alva was in his: nq- 


ture cruel and inexorable ; the, new 
Army was fierce and brave, and defi: 
tous of hothing ſo much as a Rebelli- 
on in the Countrey ; The people wete 
enraged, but awed and unhcadcd ; All 
was Seizure and Proceſs, Confication; 

D 2 and 
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and Impriſonment, Blood and Horror, 
Inſolence and -Deje&tion, puniſhments 
_ Executed, and meditated Revenge : The 
ſmaller Branches 'were lopt oft apace ; 
the great ones were longer a hewing 
down. Count Egmont and Horn, laſt- 
ed ſeveral Months ; | but at length in 
ſpighr of all their ſervices to Charles 
the Fifth, and to Philzp; as well as of 
their new Merits in the quiecting of the 
Provinces, and of ſo great- Supplicati- 
ons and Interceſlions as- were - made .in 
their fayour both in Spain and in Flan- 
ders, They were publickly beheaded 
at Bruſſels, which ſecmed to break all 
patience in the people ; and by their 
end, to give thoſe commotions a begin- 
ning, which coſt Ezrope fo much Blood, 
and Jp1;n a great part of the £Low- 
Countrey-Provinces, 

After the proceſs of Fgmont and 
Horn, the Prince of Orange, who was 
retired into Germany, was ſummoned 
to his Trial for the ſame Crimes of 
which the others had been accuſed; 
and upon his not appearing, was con- 
demned, proclaimed 'Traytor, and- his 
whole Eſtate ( which was very great 
in the Provinces, and in Burgundy ) 
ſeized 'upon as forfeited to the King. 

—- _ . The 
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The Prince treated in this manner while 


he was quiet and unarmed in Germany, 


employs all his Credit with thoſe Prin- 
ces engaged to him by Alliance, or b 

common fears of the Houſe of ' Au- 
ſtria; throws off all obedieuce to the 
Duke of A#va, raiſes Forces, joins with 
great numbers flocking to him our of 
. the Provinces; All cnraged art the 
Duke of Atva's crucl- and arbitrary 
Government, and reſolved to revenge 
the Count EFgmont's death .(who had 
ever been the Darling. of the people). 
With theſe Troops he enters Frzezland, 
and invades the outwatd' parts of Bra- 
fant, receives ſuccours irom the Pro- 
reſtants of. France then in arms under 
the Prince of Conde : ' And after many 
various Encounters and Succeſſes, by 
the great Conduct 'of . A/ua and Va- 
lour of his Veterare Army, being hin- 
dred from ſeizing upon any Town in 
Brabant ( which beth -of them knew 
would ſhake the fidelity of the Pro- 
vinces), he is at length torced to break 
up his Army, and to retire into Germany. 
Hereupon Ava returns in Triumph to 
Bruſſels; and, as if he had made a 


Conqueſt in ſtead of a Delſence, cauſes - 


our of the Canncn taken from Lewzzs 
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of Naſſau , his Statue to be caſt in 


Braſs, treading and inſulting upon two 


ſmaller Statues that repreſented the 
Two Eſtates of the Low-Conntveys ; 
And this to be erected in the Cittadel 
he had built at Antwerp for the: abſo- 
lute ſubjecting of that Tich, populous, 
and -murinous Town,  _ | 
' Nothing had raifed greater indigna- 
tion among the Flemings, than the 
publick ſight and oftentation of this 
Statue; and the more, bceauſe they 
knew the boaſt ro be true, finding their 
ancient Liberties and Priyiledges (the 
Inheritance of ſo many Ages, or Boun- 
ry of ſo many Princes ) all now proſtrate 
before this one man's Sword and Will, 
who from the time of Charles the Fifth 
had cyer been eſteemed an Enemy of 
their Nation, and Author of all - the 
Counſels for the abſolute ſubduing their 
Rs EET. TITTE 

But Afva mov'd with no Rumors, 
terrified with no "Threats from a bro- 
ken and unarmed people, and think- 


ing no Meaſures nor Forms were any 


more neceſſary to be obferved in the 
Low-Countreys ; pretends greater fums 
are neceſſary for the pay and reward 


_ of his Victorious Troops, than were 


annually 
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annually granted upon : the King's: Re- 
queſt, by 'the States: of the Provinces : 
And therefore demands a gcnerab'Tax 
of the: hundredth parr of every :mian's 
Eſtate in the Low-Conntreys, to be rat- 
ſed at once : And for: the tuture; the 
twentieth of all immovablcs, and; rhe 
tcnth of all that was fojd. 3.90 19 
The States with -much reludtancy 
conſent to rhe firſt as a thing'thar 
ended ar once; bur retuſed the other 
two, alledging the poyerty .of the» Pro- 
winces, and the rujne of Trade. Upon 
the Duke's perſifiing, they petition the 
King by Mcſlengers' into. Spazn bit 
withour redreſs; draw out rhe year 11 
Conteſts, ſometimes. ſtomachiul, fonie- 
times humble with rhe Governor ; tiH 
the Duke impaticnt of further _ delay, 
cauſes the Edi}, withour confent-of 
rhe States, ro be publiſhed at Bruſſels, 
The people :ciuſe ro pay, the Souldiers 
begin to. levy by torce; the Towns- 
men al} ſhut up their Shops; rhe : peo- 
ple in. the Countrey iorbear the Mar- 
ket, ſo as nor ſo much as Bread- or 
Meat is. to be bought in the Town: 
The Duke. is enraged, and :cails the 
Souldicrs to arms, and: commands -ſe- 
yeral of the Inhabitants, who: refuſed: the 
D 4 pay- 
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payments, to be hanged that very night 
upon - their Sign-polts; Which nothing 
moves the obſtinacy -of -the people. 
And now the Officers and the Guards 
are ready to begin the Executions, 
when news comes to Town of the ta- 
king of the Zrie/ by the Gneſes, and 
of the expeation that had given of a 
ſudden Revolt in the Province of Ho/- 


land, | 


This unexpected blow flruck the 
Duke of Ava; and foreſceing the 
conſequences of it, becauſe he knew 
the Stubble was dry, and now he found 
the Fire was fallen in, He thought 
it-an 11] time to make an end of the 
Tragedy in Brabant, whillt a new Sccne 
was opened in Fe//:nd; and fo BiVINg 
over tor the preſent his Taxes an 
Executions, applics his thoughts to the 


ſuppreſſion ot this new Enemy that 


broke in upon him from the Sca; and 
for that reaſon the bottom and rcach 
of the Deſign as well as the nature 
and ftrength of their Forces, were to 
ths Duke the lets known, and the 
more ſuſpected. Now becauſe this 
ſeizure of rhe Brzel began the ſccond 
great Commotion of the Zow-Countreys 
in 1579, and that which indeed never 
__ ended 
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ended but. in the loſs of thoſe Pro- 
vinces, wnere the death of the Spaniſh 
and Royal Government, gave lite to a 
new Common-wealth ; It will be neceſ- 
fry to know what ſort of men, and b 
what Accidents united, and by what 
Fears or Hopcs emboldned, were the firſt 
Authors of this Adventure, 

Upon Bredecrod's delivering a Peti- 
tion to the Dutcheſs of Parma, againſt 
the Inquiſition, and for ſome liberty in 
point of Religion ; "Thoſe perſons which 
attended him, looking mean in their 
Clothes and their Garb, were called by 
one of the Courticrs at their entrance 
mto the Palace, Gweſes, which ſignifies 
Beggars; a Name, though raiſed by 
chance or by ſcorn, yet affe&ted by the 
Party as an Expretlion of Humility and 
Dillreſs, and- uſed ever atrer by both 
ſides as a Name of diſlinfticn, compre- 
Kkending all who diflcented from the &Ro- 
711 Church, how d:flcrent focyer in opi- 
nion among themſc]ves. 


Theſe men ſpread in great numbers. 


through the whole extent of the Pro- 
vinces, by the accidents and diſpoſiti- 
ons already mentioned ; Aftcr the ap- 
peaſing of their | firſt Sediticn, were 
broken in their common Counſfels; and 


by 
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by the Cruelty of the Inquiſition, and 
Rigor of Ava, were in great multi- 
hs forced to retire out of the Pro- 
vinces, at leaſt ſuch as had means or 
hopes of ſubſiſting abroad : Many of 
the poorer and more deſperate, fled in- 
to the Woods of the upper Countreys 
(where they are thick and wild), and 
liv'd upon ſpoil ; and in the firſt de- 
ſcent of the Prince of Orange his 
Forces, did great miſchiefs to all 
ſcatter'd Parties of the Duke of 
Alva's Troops in their march through 
thoſe parts. But after that attempt of 
the Prince ended without ſucceſs, and 
he was forced back into Germany.; the 
Count of Marck, a violent and im- 
placable Enemy to the Duke of Alva 
and his Government, with many others 
of the broken Troops (whom the ſame 
fortune and diſpoſition had left roge- 
ther in F-ie=land), mann'd out ſome 
Ships of ſmall force, and berook them- 
ſelves to Seca; and with Commiſſions 
from the Prince of NrYange, began to 
prey upon all they could maſter, thar 
belonged to the Spaniards. They ſome- 
times ſheltered, and watered, and fold 
their Prizes in ſome Crecks or ſmall 


Harbours of Zze/and, though forbidden 
as ts by 
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by Queen E/;zabeth (then in peace 
with Jpain); ſometimes in the River 
Ems, or ſome ſmall Ports of Friezland; 
rill at length , having gain'd confider- 
able Riches by theſe Adventures, whe- 
ther to fell, or to refreſh; whether 
driven by ſtorm, or led by deſign (up- 
on knowledg of the ill blood which the 
new Taxes had bred in all the Provinces) 
they landed in the Iſland of the Brzef, 
aſſaulted and carried the Town, pulld 
down the Images in the Churches, pro- 
feſſed openly their Religion, declared 
againſt the Taxes and be fr of the 
Spano Government, and were imme- 
diately followed by the revolt of moſt 
of the Towns of Holland, Zealand, and 
Weit-Frzeztand, who throughout the 
Spaniſh Garrifons,renounced their obedi- 
ence to King Php, and ſworn Fidelity 


to the Prince of Orange. 


The Prince returned out of Ger- 
many with new Forces; and making 
uſe of this fury of the people, con- 
tentred himſelf not with . Ho/}1nd and 
Lealand, but march'd up into the very 
heart of the Provinces, within five 
leagues of Bruſſels, ſeizing upon AMech- 
lin, and many other Towns , with fo 
great Conſent, Applauſe, and — 
S 0 
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of people, that the whole Span;h Do- 
minion ſeemed now ready to expire in 
the Low-Countreys, if it had not been 
revived by the Maſſacre of the .Pro- 


teſtants at Paris ; which contrived by 


Jjoynt Counſels with King 7h:/p, and 
acted by a Spaniſh party in the Court 
of France, and with ſo fatal a blow to 
the contrary Faction, encouraged the 
Duke of Alva, and damprt the Prinee 


of Orange in the ſame degree; ſo that 


one gathers ſtrength enough to deiend 
the heart of the Provinces, and the other 
retires into Holland, and makes that the 
ſeat of the War. 

This Countrey was ſtrong by its na- 
ture and ſcat among the Warers that en- 
compals and divide it; but morc by a 


rougher ſort of people art thar time, leſs 


ſoitned by Trade, or by Riches; leſs 
uſed tro Grants of Money and Taxes ; 
and proud of their ancient Fame reccr- 
ded in the Roman Stories, of being ob- 
ſlinate Defenders of their Liberties, and 
now moſt implacable haters of the Spa- 
nh Name, | 
All theſe diſpoſitions were encreaſed 
and hardned in the War that enſued 
under the Duke of A4/va's Conduct, or 
his Sons; By the ſlaughter of all in- 
nocent 
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noccnt/perſons and ſexes, upon the ta- 


king ot Nuerden, where the Houſes 
were burnt, and the Walls levelled to 
the ground ; By the deſperate defence 
of Haerlem for ten months, with all the 

raiſes and returns of ignominy, cru- 
elty, and ſcorn on both ſides ; while the 
yery Women liſted themſelves in com- 
panics, repaired breaches, gave alarms, 
and beat up quarters, till all being fa- 
miſh'd, four hundred Burgers (after the 
ſurrender) were kill'd in cold blood, a- 
mong many other Examples of an in- 
cenſed Conqueror ; Which made the 
Humour of the -parties grow more de- 
ſperate, and their hatred ro Spain and 
Atva incurable. 

The ſame Army broken and forced 
ro riſe from before Alcmaer, after a 
long and fierce ſiege in Alva's time ; 
and from before Leyden in the time of 


| Requiſenes (where the Boors them- 


ſelves opencd the Sluyces, and drown'd 
the Countrey, reſolving to miſchict the 
Spaniards at the charge of their own 
ruine), gave the great turn to Aﬀairs in 
Holland. | 
The King grows ſenſible of danger, 
and apprehenſive of the total detecti- 
on of the Provinces; Alva weary of 
his 
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his Goverriment, finding his violent 
Counſels and Proceedings had raiſed a 
Spirit, which was quiet before he came, 
and. was never to be laid any more. 
The Duke: is recalled, and the War 
goes on under Reguzſenes ; who dying 
ſuddenly, and withour proviſions made 
by the King for a Succeſlor ; the Go- 
yernment, by cuſtoms of the Countrey, 
devolved by. way of interim upon the 
yu Council, which laſted fome time 
y the delay of Don John of Auſtria's 
coming, who was declared the new Go- 
Ws EG hh... - 
Bur in this interim the ſtrength of 
the Diſcaſe appears; for upon the Mu- 
tiny of ſome Span;/bh Troops for want 
of their pay, and their ſeizing Aloft, a 
Town near Bruſſe/s, the people grow 
into a rage, the Trades-men give over 
their Shops, and the Countrey-men 
their Labour, and all run to Arms ; In 
Bruſſels they force the Senate; pull out 
thoſe men they knew to be moſt ad- 
dited to the Spaniards, kill ſuch of 
that Nation as they meet in the ſtreets, 
and all in general cry out for the ex- 
pulſion of rorreigners out of the Zow- 

Countreys, and the aſſembling of the 
States ; to which the Council is forced 
| ro 
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to conſent. In the mean time the chief 


perſons of the Proyinces enter into an 


agreement With the Prince of Orange, 
to carry on the common. Aﬀairs of the 
Provinces by the ſame Counſels ; ſo as 
when the Eftates aſſembled ar Ghent, 
without any conteſt they agreed uport 
that Act which was called The Pacift 
cation of Ghent, in the year 1576, 
whereof the chief Articles were, The 
expulſion of all Korreign Souldiers out 
of the Provinces ; Reſtoring all the an- 
cient Forms of Government; and re- 
ferring matters of Religion in each Pro- 
vince to the Provincial Eſtates ; And 
that for performance hereof the reſt of 
the Provinces ſhould for eyer be con- 
fede. arte with Holland and Zealand. 
And this made the firſt period of the: 
Fow-Conntrey Troubles, proving to King 
Fhilip a dear - Experience how little 


the beſt Condudt and boldeſt Armies 


are able to withſtand the Torrent of a 
ſtubborn and enraged people, which. 
eyer bears all down before it, till: it 
comes to be divided into different Chan- 
nels by Arts or by Chance; or till the 
Springs, which are the Humors that fed 
it, come to be ſpent, or dry up of rhem- 
felyes. | 
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- The 'Forreign, Forces refuſing to de- 
part, are declared Rebels ; whereupon 
the Spaniſh Troops - force and plunder 
ſeveral Towns, and Antwerp among the 
reſt (by advantage -of the Cittadel), 
with equal Courage and Avarice; And 
defend themſelves in ſeveral Holds from 
the Forces of the States, till Don Joh#'s 
arrival at Zuxenbarg, the only 'Fown of 


| the Provinces where he thought himfelf 


ſafe, as not inyolyed in the defection of 
the reſt, 
The Eſtatcs refuſe to admit him 
without his accepting and confirming 
the Pacification of Ghent; which at 
length he does by-leave from the King, 
and enters upon the Government with 
the diſmiſſion of all Forreign Troops, 
which return into [za/y. But ſoon after 
Den 7ohn, 'whether out of indignari- 
on to ſee himſelf but a precarious Go- 
vernor, without force or depcndance ;; 
Or deſiring new occaſions -of Fame by 
a War ; or inflructed from Spain up- 
oh new Counfels; He takes the occaft- 
on of complementing Queen Margaret 
of Navarupon her journey out of France 
ro the Spaw, and on a ſudden \feizes 


_ upon the Caſtle of Namyr. Whereupon 


the Provinces for the third time throw: 
| off 
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off their obedience, call the Prince of 
Orange to Bruſſels, where he is made 


Protector of Brabant by the States of 


that Province, and preparations are 
made on both ſides for the War ; 
While Spain is buſy to form new- Ar- 
mics, and draw them together in Na- 
mur and Luxenbureh, the only Pro- 
vinces obedient to that Crown; And 
all rhe reft agree ro ele a Governour 
of their own, and ſend to Matthzas the 
Emperor's Brother, to offer him the 
Charge. | = 
Ar this time began to be formed the 
Malecontent-party in the Low-Coun: 
treys ; Which though agreeing with the 
reſt in their hatred to the Spaniards, 
and defence of their Liberties and Laws; 
yet were not inclin'd to ſhake off their 
Allegiance to their Prince, nor change 
their old and eſtabliſhr Religion : And 
\ theſe were headed by , the Duke of 
Areſchot, and ſeveral great men ; the 
mcte averfe from a general defection, 
by emulation or envy of the Prince 
of Orange his Greatneſs, who was 
now grown to have all the influence 
and credit in the 'Counſels of the 
League. | | 
By the aſſiſtance of this party aftcr 
E, Don 
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Don John's ſudden death, the Duke 
of Parma ſucceeding him, gain'd 
ſtrength and reputation upon his com- 
ing to the Government, and - an 
entrance upon that great Scene of 
Glory and Victory, which made both 
his Perſon ſo renowned, and the time of 
his Government fſignallized by ſo many 
Sicges and Battels, and the reduction 
of ſo great a part of the Body of the 
Provinces to the ſubjeCtion of Spazr. 

Upon the growth of this Parry, and 
for diſtinAtion from them, who pur- 
ſuing a middle - and dangerous Coun- 
cel, were at length to become an ac- 
cefſion to one of the Extreams ; 'The 
more Northern Provinces meeting by 
their Deputics at Utrec/r, in the year 
1579, framed that A& or Alliance, 
which was ever after called The Vnicn 
of Utrecht ; and was the Original Con- 
ſtirution and Frame of that Common- 
wealtn, which has ſince bcen ſo well 
known in the World by the Name of 
The United Provinces. 

This Union was grounded upon the 
\ Spaniards breach .of the Pacification 
of Ghent, and. new invaſion of ſome 
Towns in Ge/derland; and was not prc- 
.xended to divide theſe Provinces from 

the 
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the generality; not from rhe ſaid Pacifi- 
cation ; but to ſtrengthen and purſue 
the Ends of it, by more vigorous and 
united Counſels and Arms. 

_ The chict ferce of this Union con- 
ſiſis in theſe points drawn out of the In- 
{trument it ſelf. 

— The Seven Provinces unite themſelves 
ſo, as if they were but one Province, 
and ſo as never to be divided by Te- 


ftament, Donation, Exchange, Sale; or 
Agreement : Reſerving to each parti- 


cular Province and City, all Privi- 
ledges, Rights, Cuſtoms and Starutes ; 
In adjudging whereot, or differences 
chat ſhall ariſe between any cf the Pro- 


vircces, the reſt ſhall not intermeddle 


further, than to intercede towards an 
Agreement. | 

They bind themfeivcs to aſliſt one 
another with Lite and Forrunes againſt 
all Force and Aſſault made upon any 
ot them, whether upon pretence of Royal 
Ma'elly, of rc{toring Catholick Religion; 
or any other whartſoeyer. 

All Fron'jer-Towns belonging ro the 
Union, it old, to be fortified at the charge 
of the Province where they lye; it new; 
0 be erected at. the charge of the Ge- 


ncrality. = 
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All Impoſts and Cuſtoms from three 
Months to three Months, to be offer- 
ed ro them that bid moſt; and with 
the Incomes of the Royal Majeſty, to 
be employed for the Common de- 
fence. 

All Inhabitants to be Liſted and 
Trained within a Month, from 18 to 60 
years old. Peace and War not to be 
made without conſent of all the Provin- 
ces; Other caſes that concern the ma- 
nagement of both, by moſt Voices. 
Differences that ſhall ariſe upon rhe firſt, 
berween the Provinces, to be ſubmitted 
to the Stadtholders. 

Netbouring-Princes, Lords, Lands, 
and Cities, to be admitted into the Uni- 
on by conſent of the Provinces. 
For Religion, thoſe of Holland and 

Zealand to a in it as ſeems good un- 
te themſelves. The other Provinces 
may regulate themſelves according to- 
the tenor eſtabliſh'd by Mat7hzas, or elſe 
as they ſhall judg ro be moſt for the 
peace and welfare of their particular 
Provinces ; provided every one remain 
free in his Religion, and no man be 
examined or entrapped for that cauſe, 
according to the Pacification of 


Ghent. 


Is 
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In caſe of any diſſention or differences 
between Provinces, if 1t concern one in 
particular, it-ſhall be accommodated. by 
the others ; if ir concern all in general, 
by the Stadrholders; In both which 
caſes,” ſentence to be pronounced within 
a month, and without Appeal or Revi- 
f10n. 

The States to be held as has been for- 
merly uſed ; and the Mint in ſuch man- 
ner as ſhall hereafter be agreed by ail 
the Provinces. | 

Interpretation of theſe Articles to rc- 
main in the States ; but in caſe of their 
differing, in the Stadtholders, 

They bind themſelves to fail upon, 
and impriſon any that ſhall a& con- 
trary to theſe Articles; in which caſe 
= Priviledg nor Exemption to be va- 
lid. 

This A was ſtgned by the Depu- 
_ ties of Ge/derland, Lutphen, Holland, 
Lealand, Utrecht, and the Omlands of 
Frize, Jan. 23, 1579; but was not 
ſigned by the Prince of Oramge till May 
following ; and with this Signification, 
_ judging that by the ſame the Superiority 

and Authority of Arch-Duke Matthias 
1s not leſlened. ; 
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In the fame year this Union was en- 
tred and ſigned by the Cities of Ghezxr, 
Nimmegue, Arnhem, Leewarden, with 
ſome particular Nobles of Friezeland, 
Venlo, Tpers, Antwerp, Brewa, and Bru- 
ges. And thus theſe Provinces became 
a Common-wealth, but in ſo low and 
uncertain a ſtate of Afﬀairs, by reaſon 
of the various motions and affections 
of mens minds, the different Ends and 
Intereſts of the ſeveral Parties, eſpeci- 
ally in the other Provinces ; and the 
mighty Power and Preparations of the 
S$panzh Monarchy to oppreſs them, 
'That in their firit Coin they cauſed a 
Ship to be ſlamped; Jabouring among 
the Waves withour Sails or Oars ; and 
theſe words; Incertum quo fata fe- 
Yank. 

I theught ſo particular a deduCtion 
neceſſary to diſcover the natural cau- 
ſes of this Revolution jn the Low- 
Countreys, which has ſince had ſo great 
a part, tor near an hundred years, in all 
the Actions and Negotiations of Chri- 
ſtendom; And to find out rhe true In- 
centives of that obſtinate love tor their 
Liberties, and invincible hatred for the 
Spaniſh Nation and Government, which 
laid the foundation of this Commeon- 
Sl wealth: 
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wealth : And this laſt I rake ro have 
been the ſtronger paſſion, and of the 
greater eftect, both in the bold Coun-' 
fels of contrafting their Union, and 
the deſperate Reſolutions of detend- 
ing it. For not long alter, The whole - 
Councel of rhis new State being preſt 
by the extremitics of rheir Afairs, 
paſſing by the form of Government in 
the way of a Commonwealth, made an 
earneſt and ſolemn Offer of the Do- 
minion 01 rhefe Provinces both ro Erg- 
Imd and France ; bart were refuſed by 
both Crowns: And though they re- 
tain d the Name of a trce People, yer 
they foon loſt the caſe of the I iver- 
ties they c-nrended for, by the abſo- 
lureneſs of their Magiitcares in tle 
ſeveral Ciries and Provinces, and by 
the extream preſſure of their Taxes, 
which ſo long a War wich ſo mighty 
an Enemy made neccilary tor the ſup- 
port of their State, 

But the hatred of the Span;/h Go- 
vernment under A/v7, was fo univer- 
ſal, that ir made the Revolt general 
through the Provinces, running through 
all Religions, and all Orders of men, 
as appeared by rhe Pacification of 
Ghent ; Till by the diviſion of the 

E 4 _ Parties, 
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Parties, by the Powers of ſo vaſt a 
Monarchy as :pazy at that time, and by 
the matchleſs Conduct and Valour 
of the Duke of Parma, This Humour, 
like Poiſon in a ſtrong Conſtitution, 
and with the help of violent Phyſick, 
was expell'd from the heart, which was 
Flanders and Brabant (with the reſt of 
the Ten Provinces) into the outward 
Members ; and by their being cur off, 
the Body was ſaved. After which, 
the moſt enflamed ſpirits being driven 
by the Arms of IJpazn, or drawn by 
the hopes of Liberty and Safety, into 
the United Provinces out of the reſt, 
the hatred of IJpaimy grew to that 
heighth, that they were not only wil- 
ling ro ſubmir ro any new Dominion, 
rather than return to the old ; but 
when they could find no Maſter to 
protect them, and their Affairs grew 
deſperate, they were once certainly 
upon the Counſel of burning their 
great Towns, waſting and drowning 
what they could of their Countrey, 
and going to ſeek ſome new Seats in 
the Indies. Which they might haye 
executed, if they had found Shipping 
cnpugh ro carry off all their Numbers, 
- and had not been detained by the eom- 
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paſſion of thoſe which muſt have bee 
left behind, at the mercy of an incenſe 
and conquering Maſter. 

The Spaniſh and Tralian Writers 
content themſelves to attribute the 
cauſes of theſe Revolutions to the change 
of Religion, to the native ſtubborn- 
neſs of the people, and ro the Am- 
birion of the Prince of Orange : But 
Religion without mixtures of Ambi- 
tion and intereſt works no fuch vio- 
lent effects; and produces rather the 
Examples of conſtant Sufferings, than 
of deſperate Actions. 'The nature of 
the people cannot change of a ſudden, 
no more than the Climate which in- 
fuſes it ; and no Countrey hath brought 
forth better Subjets, than many of 
theſe Provinces, both before and ſince 


theſe Commotions among them: And 


the Ambition of one man could nei. 
ther have deſigned nor atchieved fo 
great an Adventure, had it not been 
teconded - with univerſal Diſcontent : 
Nor could that have been raiſed to ſo 
great an heighth and heat, without ſo 
many circumſtances as fell in from an 
unhappy courſe of the Span;/h Coun- 
ſels, ro kindle and foment ir. For 
though it had been hard to Head ſuch 
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a Body and give it ſo ſtrong a prifi- 
ciple of Lite, and ſo regular Motions, 
without the accident of ſo great a Go- 
vernour in the Provinces , as Prince 
William of Orange; A man of equat 
Abilities in Council and in Arms ; Cau- 
tious and Reſolute, Aﬀable and Se- 
vere, Suppie to Occafions, and yer 
Conitant tro his Ends; of mighty Re- 
venues and Dependance in the Pro- 
vinces, of great Credit and Alliances 
in Germany ; eſteemed and honoured 
abroad, but at home infinitely loy'd 
and truſted by the people, who thought 
him affectionate to their Countrey , 1in- 


| cere in his Profeſſions ' and Deſigns, 


able and willing to defend their Liber- 
ties, and unlikely to invade them by 
any Ambition of his own. Yer all theſe 
Qualities might very well have been 
confin'd to the Duty and Services cf 
a Subje&, as the were in Charles the 
Fiſth's time ; Without the abſence of 
the King, and the peoples opinion of 
his 1[}-will ro their Nation and their 
Laws ; Without the continuance of 
Forreign Troops after the Wars were 
ended ; The ere&ing of the new Bi- 
ſhops Sces, and introducing the Inqui- 
fition ; The ſole Miniſtry of Grapvel, 


and 


Chap.]T. of the Unired Provinces. 


and exclufion of the Lords from their 
uſual part in Counſels and Aﬀairs ; The 
Government of a man ſo hated as the 
Duke of Ava; The rigour of his Pro- 
ſecutions, and the inſolence of his Sta- 
tue: And laſtly, Withour the death of 
Eemont, and the impoſition of the tenth 
and twentieth part, againſt the Legal 
Forms of Government in a Countrey, 
where a long derived Succeſſion had 
made the people fond and tenacious of 
their ancient Cuſtoms and Laws. 

Theſe were the ſccds of their ha- 
tred to Jp3;n; which encreafing by 
the courſe of about threcicors years 
War, was not allaid by a long ſucceed- 
ing Peace, bur will appear ro have 
been an Ingredient into the Fall, as it 
was into the Riſe of this State ; which 
haying been thus planted, came to be 
conſeryed and cujtivated by many Ac- 
cidents and Influences from abroad ; 
Burt thoſe having had no part in the 
Conſtitution of their State, nor the 
Frame of their Government ; I will 
content my felt ro mention only the 
chief of them, which moſt contributed 
to preſerve the Infancy of this Com- 
mon-wealth , and make way for its 
growth, The Cauſes of its faccecding 
; Grcat- 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. 
Greatneſs and Riches being .not to be 
© ſought for in the Events of their Wars, 
but in the Inſtitutions and Orders of 
their Government , their Cuſtoms and 
Trade, which will make the Arguments 
of the enſuing Chapters. | 

When Don John threw off the Condi- 
tions he had art firſt accepted of the Paci- 
fication of Ghext, and by the ſurpriſe of 
Namur broke out into Arms ; The Eſtate 
of the Provinces offer'd the Government 
. of their Countrey to Matthzas Brother to 
the Emperor, as a temper. between their 
return to the obedience of ppazn, and 
the Popular Government which was 
moulding in the Northern Provinces. 
But Matthzas arriving without the ad- 
vice or ſupport of the Emperor, or 
Credit in the Provinces; And having 
the Prince of Orange given him for 
his Licutenant-General, was only a Cy- 

her, and his Government, a piece of 
ageantry, which paſt without effect, 
and was ſoon ended; So that upon the 
Duke of Parma's taking on him the 
Government, ſome new proteftion was 
neceſſary to this Infant-State, that had 
not legs to ſapport it againſt ſuch a 
ſtorm as was threatned upon the re- 
turn of the Jpanz/o and [tal;an Forces, 
_ £0 
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Chap.T. of the United Provinces. 

to make the Body of a formidable Army, 
which the Duke of Parma was forming 
in Namur and Luxenburgh. 

Since the Conference of Bayonne be- 
tween the Queen-Mother of Fraxce, 
and her Daughter Queen of Spazn ; 
Thoſe two Crowns had continued in the 
Reign of FFancis and Charles, to afliſt 
one another in the common Deſign there 
agreed on, of proſecuting with violence 
thoſe they called the Hereticks, in both 
their Dominions. "The Peace held con- 
ſtant, if not kind, between Exg/and and 
Spain; lo as King Philip had no Wars 
upon his hands in Chrittendom during 
theſe Commotions in the Zow-Coun- 


Mm And the boldneſs of the Con- 


federates in their firſt Reyolt and Union, 
ſeemed greater at ſuch a time, than the 
fucceſs of rheir Reſiſtances afterwards; 
when ſo many occaſions fell in to weaken 


| and divert the Forces of the Spaniſp 


Monarchy. 

| For Fenry the Third coming to the 
Crown of France, and at firſt only fet- 
ter'd and control'd by the Faction of 
the Guzſes, but afterwards engaged in 
att open War { which they had rai- 


ferving the Catholick Religion, and in 
2 COn- 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap... 


. a conjun&ion of. Counſels with Spain) 
.was forced into better meaſures with 


the Hugonots of his Kingdom, and fell 


into ill intelligence with P-h:/:p the Se- 


cond , ſo as. Queen Elizabeth having 
declined to undertake openly the Pro- 
rection of the Low-Countrey Provinces, 
It was by the concurring-feſolution of 
the States, and the conſent of the 
$ench Court, devolved upon the Duke 
of Alencoun, Brother to Henry the 


Third. 


Bur this Prince entred Aniwerp with 
an ill preſage. to the Flemines, by an 
attempt which a B2ſcazner made the 
ſame day upon the Prince of Orange's 
Lite, ſhooting him, though not mortal- 
Iy,.in the head ; and He continued his 
= Government with ſuch mutual 


diſtaſts between . the French and the 


Flemings (the Beat and Violence of 
one Nation agreeing ill with the Cu- 
ſtoms and Liberties of the other) that 
the Duke attempting ro make himſelt 
abſolute Maſter of the Ciry of Antwerp 
by force, was driven out of the Town, 
and thereupon retired -out of the Coun: 
trey with cxtreme reſentment of the 
Flemings, and indignation of the French; 
ſo as the Frince of Orange being not 

long 


Chap.l. of the United Provinces. 


long aftcr aſſaſin'd at Delph, and the 
Duke of Parma encreafing daily in Re- 
putation and in Force, and the Male- 
content Party falling back apace to his 
obedience, an end was preſaged by 
moſt men to the Afﬀairs of the Confe- 
derates. 

But the Root was deeper, and not ſo 
eaſily ſhaken : For the United Proum- 
ces, after the unhappy Tranſactions 
with the French. under the Duke of 


Alencon , reaſſumed their Union in ' 


5383; binding themſelves, in cafe by 
tury of the War any point of it had 
not been obſerved, To endcayour from 
that rime to ſee it effected, In caſe an 

doubt had happened, to ſee it clear d, 
And any Difficultics, compoſed : And 
in regard the Article concerning Reli- 
oion had been ſo fram'd in the Union, 
becauſe in all the other Provinces be- 


ſides Holl md and Zealand, The Romiſh. 


Religion was then uſed, but now the 
Evangelical; It was agreed by all the 
Provinces of the Union, That from this 
time in them all, the Evangelical Re- 
formed Religion ſhould alone be openly 
preached and exerciſed. 20 
They were ſo far from being broken 
in their Deſigns by the Frince of 
Oranges 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap.|. 
Orange's\ death, That they did all the 
honour that could be tro his Memory, 
fubſtirured Prince Maurice his Son, 
though bur ſixteen years old, in all his 
Honours and Commands; and obſtinate- 
ly refuſed all Overtures that were made 
them of Peace; reſolving upon all. the 
molt deſperate Ations and Sufferings, 
rather -than return under the Span 
Obedience. 

But .theſe Spirits were fed and 


_ heighthen'd in a great degree, by. the 


hopes and countenance given them a- 
bour this time from -Ezgland : For 
Queen El;zabeth, and Philip the Se- 
cond, though they {till preſeryed the 
Name of Peace, yet had: worn out in a 
manner the Effets as well as the Diſpo- 
fitions of it, whilſt the Spaniard fomen- 
ted and aſiiſted the Inſurrefions of the 
Iriſh, and Queen Elizabeth the new - 
Common-wealth in the Low-Countreys ; 
Though neither dire&ly, yer by Coun- 
tenance, Money, veluntary Troops, and 


_ that were equally felt on both ſides, 
an 


equally underſtood. [-” 
King Philip had lately encreafed the 
greatnefs of his Empire, by the Inhe- 
ritance or Invaſion of the Kingdoms 
of Portugal, upon King SebaiFian's loſs 
xt 


Chap. I: of the United Provinces. 


in Africa; Bur I khow not whether 
"Yo he had encreaſt his Power, by the ac- 
on, ceſſion of a Kingdom, with diſputed 
his Title, and a diſcontented People, who 
_ could neither be uſed like good Sub- 
de jects and . governed without Armies; 
the nor like..a Conquered ' Nation and ſo 
5qy made to bear the Charge of their tor- 
uf ccd obedience; Bur this addition of 


MF Empire,: with the vaſt Treaſure flow- 
nd ing every year out of the Indzes, had 
he without queſtion raiſed King £h:lp's 


a- Ambition to vaſter deſigns ; which 

Or WW made him embrace at once rhe pro- 

des tection of the League in France againlt. 
he Henry the Third and Fourth, and the 
F 2 Donation made him of Trel/2nd by the 

o- Pope, and ſo embarque himſelt in a 

N- War: with: . both thoſe ' Crowns, while 

he He - was: bearded with the open 

WW Arms and. Defiance of his own Sub- 

on jects in the Low, Conntreys. 

0- But 'tis hard to be imagined how far 

1d the Spirit of one Great man gocs It} 
'S, the . Fortunes of any army or State. 


The Duke of Parm:: coming to the 


IC Government withoat any footing in 
& more than two of the ſmalleſt Provin- 
ng ces, collecting an Army from Sparn, 
- lay, Germany, and the broken Troops 

þ 0 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. 1. 
of the Countrey left him by Doz John, 
having all the other Provinces contc- 
derated againſt him, and both Znglaud 
and Irauce beginning to take open 
part in their rm. yet by force of 
his own valour, Conduct, and the Dif- 
cipline of his Army, with the difſ-in- 
rereſſed and generous Qualities of his 
mind, winning equally upon the Hearts 
and Arms of the Revyolted Countreys, 
and piercing through the Provinces 
with an uninterrupted courſe of Suc- 
ceſſes, ahd the recovery of the moſt 
important Towns in Flanders ; At laſt 
by the taking of Antwerp and Gronrn- 
gue, reduced the Aﬀairs of the Union 
to ſo extream diſtreſs, that being grown 
deſtitute of all hopes and ſuccours from 
France (then deep engaged in their 
own Civil Wars), They threw them- 
ſelves wholy at the feet of Queen £- 
lizabeth, imploring her Proteftion, and 
offering her the Soveraignty | of their 
Countrey. The Queen refuſed the 
Dominion, bur enter d into Articles 
with their Deputies in 585, obliging 
her ſelf to very great Supplies of Men 
and of Moneys, lent them upon the 
ſecurity of the Briel, Flaſhing, and 


Ramekins ; which were performed. _- 
: ir 


Chap. F. of the United Provinces. 

Sir John Norrice ſent over to Command 
her Forces ; and afterwards in 87 , up- 
on the War broken out with pazr , 
and rhe mighty threats of the Spani/h 
Armada , ſhe ſent over yer greater For- 
ces under the Earl of Zezceſter, whom 
the States admitted , and ſwore obedi- 


ence to him, as Governour of their Uni- 


ted Provinces. | 
But this Government laſted nor long, 
diſtaſtes and ſuſpiſitions ſoon breaking 
out between Lezceſter and the States; 
Partly from the jealouſie of his affe- 
ing an Abſolute Dominion and Arbi- 
trary diſpoſal of all Offices ; But chiefly, 
of the Queen's Intentions to make a 
Peace with Spain, And the eaſie loſs 
of ſome of their Towns by Governours 
placed in them by the Earl of Lezce- 
Ter, encreaſed their diſcontents. Not- 
withſtanding this ill intercourſe, the 
Queen re-aſſures them in both thoſe 
points, diſapproves ſome of Zezceſter's 
proceedings , receives franc and hearty 
aſſiſtances from them in her Naval Pre- 
parations againſt the' Spaniards; and 
at length upon the diſorders encrea- 
ſing berween the Earl of LeicefFer and 
the States, commands him to reſign his 
Government, and releaſe the States of 
F-'3 the 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. I, 
the Oath they had taken to obey him. 
And after all this had paſt , the Queen 
eaſily Sacrificing, all particular relent- 
ments to the Intereſt of her Crown, 
continued her Favour, Protection , and 
Aſſiſiances ro the States , during the 
whole courſe of her Reign , which 
were . return'd with the greateſt deter- 
ence and yeneration to her Perſon , that 
was cyecr paid by them to any Forreign 
Prince , and continues ſtill tro her Name 
in the remembrance , and frequently in 
the mouths ofall ſorts of people among 
them. 7 
After Lezceſter's Departure , Prince 
Maurice was by the conſent of the 
Union choſen their Governour., but 
with a reſervation to Queen Eltzaheth; 
and. enter'd that Command with the 
hopes, which he made good. in the 
execution of ir for many years ; pro- 
ving the greateſt Captain of his Age, 
famous particularly in the Diſcipline 
and Ordonance of his Armies, : and the 
ways of Fortification by him firſt inven- 
red-or perfected, and fince his time imi- 
tated by all. Eo. 

Burt the great breath that was given 
the States in the heart of their aftairs, 


was by the ſharp Wars made by Queen 
Elizabeth 


Chap. 1. of the United Provinces. 


Elizabeth upon the Jpaniards at Sca 
in the Indzes, and the Expedition of 
Lisbon and Cadiz, and>+by -the decli- 
ning-affairs of the League in France , 
for whoſe ſupport Zh:/;p the Second 
was ſo paſſionately engaged, that twice 
he commanded rhe Duke of Parma 
to interrupt the courſe of his Victories 
in the Low-Countreys, and march into 
France , for the relief of Roan and 
Paris ; Which much augmented the Re- 
nown of this great Captain , but as 
much impaired the ſtate of the Span 
affairs in Flanders. For in the Duke 
of Parma's ablence , Prince Maurzce 
took in all the places held by the Jpa- 
n;ardon tCother ſide the Rh:7ne , which 
gavc them entrance into the United Pro- 
Vinces. 

The Succcſſion of Henry the Fourth 
to the Crown of France , gave a mighty 
blow to. the deſigns of King Php ; 


and a much greater, The general obedi- 


ence and acknowledgment of him up 
on his change of Religion. With this 
King the States began to enter a conti- 
dence and kindneſs, and the more by 
that which interceded between Him 
and the Queen of England , who had 
all their dependance during her lite ; 
F 3 but 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap. 1. 
But after her Death , King Henry grew 
to have greater credit than ever in 
the United Provinces ; though upon the 
decay of the Spaniſh Power under the 
Aſcendant of this King , the States fell 


_ Into very early jealouſies of his grow- 


ing too great and too near them in 
Flanders. 

With the Duke of Parma died all 
the Diſcipline , and with that, all the 
Fortunes of the Spaniſh Arms in Flan- 
ders; The frequent Mutinies of their 
Souldiers, dangerous in cffe&t and in ex- 
ample, were more talkr of, than any 
other of their a&tions , in the ſhort Go- 
vernment of Manftfield, Erneſt, and Fu- 
entes. Till the old Diſcipline of their 
Armies beganto revive, and their for- 
rune a little to reſpire under the new 
Government of Cardinal Albert, who 
came into Flanders both Governour and 
Prince of the Low-Countreys, in the 
head of a mighty Army drawn out of 
Germany and Italy , to try the laſt e&t- 
fort of the Spaniſp Power , either in a 
proſperous War , or at leaſt in making 
way for a neceſſary Peace. | 

But the choice of the Arch-Duke 
and this new Authority , had a deeper 


root and deſign than at firſt ET : 
or 


Chap. I. of the United Provinces. 
For that mighty King , Ph:/;p the Se- 
cond-, born to ſo vaſt Poſlefiions , and 
to ſo much vaſter Deſires ; after a long 
Dream of raiſing his head into the 
Clouds, found it now ready to lye 
down in the Duſt: His Body broken 
with Age and Infirmities, his Mind with 
cares and diſtemper'd thoughts, and the 
Royal ſervitude of a ſollicitous life; He 


begun to ſee in the Glaſs of Time and. 


Experience , the true ſhapes of all hu- 
man Greatneſs and Deſigns ; And find- 
ing to what Airy Figures he had hi- 
therto ſacrificed his Health, and Eaſe, 
and the Good of his Life, He now 
curn'd his thoughts wholly ro reſt and 
- quiet which he had never yet allowed 
either the World or Himſelf : His De- 
ſigns upon England , and his Invincible 
Armada, had ended in ſmoak ; thoſe 
upon France, in events the moſt con- 
trary to what he had propoſed ; And 
inſtead of maſtering the Liberties, and 
breaking the Stomach of his Low: Coun- 
trey SubjeAts , he had loſt Seven of his 
Provinces , and held the reſt by the te- 
nure of a War , that coſt him more than 
they were worth. He had made lately 


a Peace with England, and deſird it 


with France; and though he ſcorn'd 
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The Riſe and Progrefs | Chap.. 


it with his revolted Subjects in his own 


Name, yet he wiſht it in another's ; 


and was unwilling . to entail a quarrel 
upon his Son, which had croſt his For- 
tunes, and buſted his thoughts all rho 
courſe of his Reign.. He therefore rc- 
ſolved ro commut theſe.two Deſigns to 


_ the management of-.Arch-Duke Aber, 


with the ſtile. of Governour and Prince 
of the Low-Conntreys; to the end that 
it he could reduce the Provinces to 
their old ſubje&tion , He ſhould govern 
them-as Sp:1nzh Dominions ; It that was 
once more in vain attemp ed , He ſhould 
by a Marriage with Clara Iſabella Eu- 


_genia (King Phil's beloved Daughter) 


receive thoſe Provinces as a Dowry, 
and become the Prince of them , with 
a. condition only of their returning to 
Jpazn , in caſe of Tſabella's dying with- 
out Iſſue. King Phi1;p believed that 
the preſence of a natural Prince among 
his Subjects ; That the Birth and Cu- 
{tom's of Arch-Duke Albert , being a 
German; The generous and obliging 
diſpoſitions of TſabeH. , might gain fur- 
ther upon this ſtubborn people, than all 
the Force and. Rigor. of his former 
Counſels : And at the worſt ; That 
they might make a peace, if they couli 

| not 
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not a War, and without interefling the _. 
Honour and Greatneſs of the Spaniſh © 


Crown, | 
In purſuit of this determination, . like 
a wiſe King, while he intended nothing 


bur peace, He made preparations as it 


he deſign'd nothing but War ; know- 
ing that his own deſires of peace would 
ſignifie nothing , unleſs he . could force 


his Enemies to deſire it too. He there- . 


fore ſent the Arch-Duke into Flanders, 
at the head of fuch an Army, that be- 
lieving the peace with France muſt be 
the firſt in order , and make way for 
either the War or peace afterward in 
the ZLow-Counireys, He marcht into 
France, and took Amiens the chief 
Ciry of Pzcardy , and thereby gave ſuch 
an alarm to the French Court , as they 
little expeted ; and had never recei- 
ved in the former Wars. Bur while 
Albert bent the whole force of the 


War upon Fraxce , till he determin'd 


it itt a peace with that Crown , Prince 
Maurice who had taken Groningue in 
the time of Erzeſt, now maſtered Ling- 
hell, Groll , and other places in Over- 
3ſſe/ , thereby adding thoſe provinces 
intire , to the body of the Union ; and 
at Albert's return into Flanders . _ 
tain 
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The Riſe ond Progrſs Chap. 1. 
taind him with the Battel of Newporr, 
won by the deſperate Courage ot the 
Engliſh under Sir Frances Vere , where 

Bert was wounded, 'and very near be- 
ing taken. Z 

After this Loſs the Arch-Duke was 
yet comforted 'and' relieved , by the 
obſequious affeRions and obedience of 


. His new Subjeats, ſo far as to reſolve 


upon the Siege of Offend; which ha- 
ving fome-time continued , and being 
almoſt diſheartened by the ſtrength of 
the place, and invincible Courage of 
the Defendants ; He was recruited .by 
a Body of Eight thouſand Ttalzans, un- 
der the Marqueſs $pin#:/2 , tro whom the 
proſecution of this Siege was commit- 
ted ; He took the place after Three 
years wo not by any want of Men 
or Proviſtons within ( the Haven and 
relief by Sea being open all the rtime;) 
bur perfetly for want of ground, which 
was gain'd foot by foot, till not ſo much 
was left, as would hold men to defend 
It ; a great example how impoſlible it 
is to defend any Town that cannot be re- 
lieved by anArmy ſtrong enough to raiſe 
the Siege. 

Prince Maurice , though he could not 


ſave Offend, made yet amends = 4 
oſs, 


Chap. I. of the Unired Provinces. 


ſo as the Spaniards gain'd little but the 
honour of the Enterptiſe : And Philip 
the Second being dead abour the time 
of the Arch-Dukes and Dutcheſſes ar- 


rival in Flanders, and with him the per- . 


ſonal reſentment of that War, The Arch- 
Duke by conſent of the Spanz/b Courr, 


began to apply his thoughts wholly ro 
a Peace; which another circumſtance had © 


made more neceſlary than any of thoſe 
already mentioned. 

As the Dutch Common-wealth was 
born out of the Sea , ſo out of the 
ſame Element it drew its firſt ſtrengrh 
and conſideration , as well as afterwards 
its Riches and Greatneſs: For before 
the Revyolts, the Subjects of the Low- 
Countreys , though never allowed the 
Trade of the Indzes, but in the Spa- 
niſh Fleets , and under Spaniſh Covert ; 
yet many of them had in that manner 
made the Voyages , and became skiltul 
Pilots, as well as verſt in the ways, 
and ſenſible of the infinite Gains of 
that Trade. And after the Union, a 
greater confluence of people falling 
down into the United Provinces , than 
could manage their Stock , or find em- 
ployment at Land; Great multitudes 
rurn'd 


loſs; by the abeg of Grave and Shuyce; 
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The Riſe and Progrſs Chap. 1. 
turn'd their endeavours to Sea; and 
having loſt the Trade -of Jpazn and 
the Strezghts, fell not only into thar 
of England, France , and the Northern 
Seas, but ventur'd upon that of the 
Eaſt-Indies , at firſt with ſmall Forces 
and Succeſs; But in courle of time, 
and by the inſtitution of an Eaſt-India 
Company, - This came to be purſued 
with ſo general application of the Pro- 
vinces, and ſo great advantage, that 
they made themſelves Maſters . of moſt 
of the Collonics and Forts planted 
there by the Portneſſes ( now Subjects 
of Spain. The Dutch Sea-men grew 
as well acquainted with thoſe vaſt Seas 
and Coaſts, as with their own; and 
Holland became the great Magazine 
of all the Commodities of thoſe Eaſterrr 
Regions. 

' In the Weſt-Indres their attempts 
were neither ſo frequent nor proſpe- 
rous, the Spanz/h plantations there be- 
ing too numerous and ſtrong; But by 
the multirude of rheir Shipping ſet our 
with publique or private Commiſſions, 
they inteſted the Seas, and began to 
wait for , and threaten the Spaniſh In- 
aian Fleets, and ſometimes ro artempt 
their Coaſts in that new World. ( which 
| | Was 
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was to touch SJpazn in the moſt ſenſible 
part, ) and gave their Court the ſtrongeſt 
motives to endeavour a peace, That 
might ſecure thoſe Treaſures in their 
way,and preſerve them in S$pazz,by ſtop- 
' ping the iſſue of thoſe vaſt ſums which 
were contiriually tranſmitted to enter- 
tain the Low-Country Wars. | 
Theſe reſpects gave the firſt riſe to 
a Treaty of peace , the Propoſal where- 
of came : wholly trom the Spaniards; 
and the: very mention of it could 
hardly at firſt be faſtened upon the 
States; nor could they ever be pre- 
vaild with:to make way for any Ne- 
gotiation. by a ſuſpenſion of Arms, till 
the Arch-Duke had declared, He would 
treat with them as with free Provinces, 
upon whom neither He nor Spazn had 
any. pretence. However , the affair 
was purſued with ſo much art and 


induſtry on the Arch-Dukes part , and . 


with ſo paſſionate Defires of the Spa- 
7/h Court, to end this War , That they 
were content to treat it at the Hague, 
the Seat of the States-Gencral ; And 
for the greater Honour and better. 
Conduct of the whole Buſineſs , ap- 
pointed -the Four chief Miniſters of the 
Arch-Dukes , their Commiſſioners to 
attend 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap.]. 
attend and purſue it- there ; who were, 
Their Camp maſter-General Sp:inalz, 
The Preſident of the Council , and the 
Two Secretaries of State and of War in - 
Blanders. © a 
- On the other fide, in Holland, all 
the paces towards this Treaty were 
made with great coldneſs and arro- 
gance , raiſing punctillious-difficulties 
upon every word of the Arch-Dukes 
Declaration of treating them as Free- 
Provinces, and upon Fpaz#'s Ratification 
of that Form ; And forcing them. to 
fend Expreſſes into Spaiy upon every 
occaſion, and to attend the lengthof 
thoſe Returns. . For the proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs of their Arms at Land, in the courſe 
of above Thirty Years War ; and the 
mighty growth of their Naval Power, 
and (under that proteQtion ) of their 
Trade, Had made the whole Body of 
their Militia both at Land and Sea, 
averſe from this Treaty, as well as the | 
greateſt part of the People ; Whoſe in- 
veterate hatred againſt Spain , was ſtill 
as fierce as ever; and who had the 
hopes or diſpoſitions of raiſing their 
Fortunes by the War, whereot they 
had ſo many and great Examples among 

them, 
| Put 
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Burt there was at the bottom, one For- 
reign and another Domeſtick Confide- 
ration, which made-way for this Treaty, 
more. than all thoſe Arguments that 
were the comon Theams, or than all 
the Offices of the. Neighbour-Princes, 
who concerned themſelves in this At- 
fair, either from intereſt of their own, 
or ' the deſires of ending a War which 
had: ſo long exerciſed in a manner the 
Arms of all Chriſtendom upon the Stage 
of the Low Conutreys. The greatneſs of 
the Span;ſh Monarchy, fo formidable 
under Charles the Fifth and. PÞb:1/;p the 
Second, began now to decline by the 
vaſt Deſigns and unfortunate Events of 
ſo many Ambitious Counſels : And on 
the other ſide, the Afﬀairs of Henry the 
Fourth of France were now at the great- 
cſt height and feliciry, after having at- 
_ chieved ſo many Adventures with incre- 
dible Conſtancy and Valour, and ended 
all his Wars in.a peace with Spain. The 


Dutch imagin'd that the hor ſpirits of 


the French could not cotinue long 
without ſome - Exerciſe; and' that to 
prevent it at home, it might be neceſſa- 
ry for that King to give it them abroad ; 
That no Enterpriſe lay ſo convenient for 
Him, as that upon Flanders, which had 

| anci- 
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The Rife and Trogreſs Chap, 1. 
anciently been parr of the Ga//zc4 Na- 
tion, and whoſe firſt Princes derived 
and held of the Kings of France. Be- 
ſides, they had intimations that Henry 
the Fourth was taken up in great Pre. 
parations of War, which they doubted 
would art one time or other fall on thar 
ſide, art leaſt if they were invited by any 
_— decays of the Spani/h Power in 
landers : And they knew. very. well, 
they ſhould lye as much at the mercy of 
ſuch a Neighbour as France, as they had 
formerly done of ſuch a Maſter as Spazr. 
For the Span;ſh Power in Flanders was 
ted by Treaſures that came by long and 
perillous Voyages out. of Jpain ; By 
Troops drawn either from thence, or 
from 1taly or Germany, : with much Ca- 
ſualty, and more Expence ; Their Ter- 
ritory.of - the 'Ten Provinces was ſmall ; 
and awed-by the Neighbourhood and 
Jealouſies:both of England and France. 
But if France were once. Maſter of 
Flanders, : The Body of that Empire 
would be ſo, great, and ſo. intire ; ſo 
abounding in - People, and in Riches, 
That whenever they found-or made an 
occalion onya ding the United Trovin- 
ces, They:had no hopes of preſerving 
themſelves: by any oppoſition or diverſi- 
| on ; 
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on: And the cnd of their mighty re- 
ſiſtances againſt $pazz, was to have no 
Maſter.; and nor to change. one for 
another, as thcy thould do in this caſe ? 
Therefore rhe moſt intelligent among 
their Civil, Miniſters thought ir ſafeſt, 
by a Peace to give breath to the Arch- 
Duke's and Spn;/b Power, and by that 
means to lelicn the invitation of the 


' Arms of France into Flinders under 10 


creat a King. 

For what was Domeſtique, The Cre- 
dit and Power of Prince Maurzce built 
ar firſt upon that of his Father, but 
much raiſed by his own Perſonal Vir- 
racs and Qualities, and the ſucceſs of 
his Arms; Was now grown ſo high 
( the Prince being Governour or Stadt - 
holder of Four of the Provinces, and 
rwo of his Couſins of thc other Three ), 
thar ſeveral of the States, headed by 
Barnvelt, Penſioner of Holland, and a 
man of great Ablitics and Authority 
among them, became jealous of the 
Prince's Power, and pretended to fear 
the growth of it to an Abfolute Do- 
minion : 'They knew it would encreaſe 
by the continuance of a War, which 
was wholly managed by the Prince ; 
and thought that.in a Peace ir would 
EE. diminiſh 


The Riſe and Progreſs Chap..! 
diminiſh, and give way to the Autho- 
rity of Civil Power : Which diſpoſed 
the whole parry to deſire the Treaty, 
and to advance the progreſs and iſſue 
of ir by all their afſiſtances. . And theſe 


different humours ſtirring in the heart 


of the States, with almoſt equal ſtrength 
and vigour; The negotiation of a Peace 
came to be cluded after long debates 
and infinite endeavors ; Breaking in 
appcarence upon the points of Religi- 
on, and the Indzan Trade : Bur yet 
came to kint again and conclude in a 
Truce of Twelve years, dared in the 
year 1609, whereof the moſt eſſential 
points were, The Declaration of treat- 
ing with them as Free Provinces ; The 
Ceſſation of all Aatts of Hoſtility on 
both ſides during the 'Truce; The en- 
joyment, for thar ſpace, of all that each 
party poſleſt at the time of the Treaty ; 


Thar no new Fortification ſhould be 


raiſed on either ſide; And that free 
Commerce thould be reſtored on all 
parts in the ſame manner as it was be- 
tore the Wars, : - 

| And thus the State of the Unzited 
Provinces came to be acknowledged as 
a Free Common-wealth by their ancient 
Maſter, having before been treated ſo 


by 


a a «© mY to 
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by moſt of the Kings and Princes of 
£Enrope, in frequent Ambaſſlies and Ne- 
gotiations. Among which, a particular 
preference was given to the Engliſh 
Crown, whoſe Ambaſlador had Seſſion 
and Vote in their Council of State, by 
Agreement with Queen Z/;zaverh, and 
in acknowledgment of thoſe great Af- 
ſiſtances, which gave lite ro their State 
when it was upon the point of expiring : 
Though the Durch pretend thar Pri- 
vileds was given to the Ambaſſador 
by virtue of. the poſſeſſion. This Crown 
had of the Briel, Fluſſmgue, and Rame- 
kins; and that it was to ccaſe upon 
the reſtitution of thoſe Towns, and 
repayment of thoſe Sums lent by the 
Queeh. - 

In the very time of treating this 
Truce, a League was concluded betweert 
Henry the Fourth of France, and the 


States, for preſerving the Peace, if it 


came to be concluded ; or in caſe of 
its failing, for aſliftance of one anorher, 
with ten thouſand men on the King's 
parr, and five thouſand on the States: 
Nor did that King make any &Miculry 
of contiting the two. Regiments of 
Foot and two hundred Horfe in the 
States Service, at his own charge, after 

G 2 the 
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the Truce, which he had maintained 
for ſeycral years before it ; Omitting 


no proviſions that might rye that State 


to his intereſts, and make him art pre- 
ſent Arbiter . of the Peace, and for the 
future of the War, if the Truce ſhould 
come to be broken, or to expire of it 
{clf. 

By what has been related, it will 
caſily appear, That no State was ever 
born with ſtronger throws, or nurſt up 
with harder fare, or inur'd to greater 
labours or dangers in the whole courſe 
of its youth ; which are circumſtances 
that uſually make ſtrong and healthy 
bodies : And ſo this has proved, ha- 
ving never had more than one Diſcaſe 
break our, in the ſpace of Ninety three 
years, which may be accountcd the Age 
of this State, reckoning from the Uni- 
on of Utrecht, enter'd- by the Provin- 
ceS in 1579 : But this Diſeaſc, like 
thoſe of the Seed or Conception in a 
natural body , Though ir firlt appear'd 
in Bzrnevelt's time, brcaking out upon 
the Negotiations with paz and ſeem- 
cd to end with his death ( who was 
beheaded not many years aiter ) ; yt 
has it ever ſince continued Jurking in 
the veins of this State, and appearing 
| upon 
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apon all Reyolutions, that ſeem to fa- 
your the predominancy of the one Or 
other Humour in the Pody ; And un- 
der the Names of the Prince of Orange's, 
and the Arminian Parry, has cver made 
the weak ſide of this State; and when- 
cyer their period -comes, will prove the 
occaſion of tixeir Fall. 

The ground of this name of Ar- 
1111/14 was, That whilſt Barnevelt's 
Party accuſcd rioie of the Prince 
of Orange's, as being carcleſs of rheir 
Liberties, ſo dearly bougjtr, as devoted 
to the Houſe of Ora77e, and diſpoſed 
to the admiit'on of an Abſolure Prin- 
cipality, and in order thercunto as pro- 
moters of a perpetual] War with Sparn : 
So thoſe of the Princes Parry, accuſed 
the others, as lcaning fil}, and looking 
kindly upon. their old Seryitrude, and 
reliſhing the 9p2772rds both in their 
Politicks, by ſo cagcrly affefting a 
Peace with that Crown ; and in their 
Religion, by being generally Armin- 
ans (which was eficemed the middle 
part between the Cu/winift and the 
Toman Religion), And beſides theſe 
mutual Reproaches, the two Parties 
have ever valucd themſelves upon the 
aſſerting, One of the true and purer 
G 3 Retornied 
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The Riſe and Progreſs Chap]. 


Reformed Religion ; and the other , 
of the truer and freer Liberties of the 
State. | 

The Fortunes of this Common-wealth 


_ that have hapned in their Wars or 


Negotiations , ſince the Truce with 
Spam, and what Circumſtances or ac- 
cidents both abroad and at home, ſerv'd 
ro cultivate their mighty growth, and 
conſpired ro the Greatneſs wherein they 
appear'd to the World in the beginning 
of the Year 1665, being ncr only the 
ſubject of the Relations , but even the 
Obſervation of this preſent Age ; I 


| ſhall either leaye as more obvious , and 


leſs neceſſary to the account I intend 
of the Civil Government of this Com- 
mon-wealth ; Or elſe referye them till 
the ſame Vein of Leaſure or Humour 
invite me to continue this Deduction 
to the preſent time, The affairs of this 
State having been complicated with all 
the variety and memorable. Revoluti- 
ons both of actions and counſels , that 
have ſince happened in the reſt of Chri- 
ſtendom. 
 Inthe mean time , I will cloſe this 
Relation with an Event , which arrived 
ſoon after the coneluſion of the Truce, 
and had like to have broken it _— 
rnc 
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the very year , it not prevented by the 
Offices of the Neighbour-princes, bur 
more by a change ot Humour in the Uni- 
red States, conſpiring to the conſervation 
of the new-reſtored peace in theſe parts 
of the World. 
' Inthe endof the Year 1609. dyed 
the Duke of Cleves and Julzers, with- 
out Heir-male, leaving thoſe Dutchies, 
co the pretenſions of his Daughters , in 
whoſe right the Duke of Branden- 
burg and Nzeuburg poſleſſed them- 
ſelves of ſuch parts of thoſe Territo- 
ries as they firſt could invade ; cach of 
them pretending right to the whole In- 
heritance. Brandenburgh ſeeks prote- 
Ction and favour to his Title, from the 
Onited Provinces; Nieuburg from Arche 
Duke Alberr, and from Spain. The 
Arch-Duke newly reſpiring from ſo 
long a War , had no deſire to intereſs 
himſelf in this Quarrel, further than the 
care that the Dutch ſhould not take ad- 
vantage of it; and under pretext of aſ- 
ſiſting one of the parties, ſeize upon 
ſome of thoſe Dominions lying conti- 
guous to their own. 'The Dutch were 
not ſo equal , nor content to loſe ſo fair 
an occaſion, and ſurprized the Town of 
Juliers ( though pretending only to keep 
— G 4 ir 
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it till the Parties agreed). And be- 
lieving that Spazn, atter having parted 
with to much in the late Truce, to end 
'a quarrel of their own, would not 
venture the breach of it upon a quar- 
rel of their Neighbours. Bur the Arch- 
Duke, having firſt taken his meaſures 
with Spain, and forcſceing ' the conſe- 
quence of this Aﬀair, rcſoived to ven- 
ture 'the whole- State ot Flanders in a 
new War, rather than ſuffer fuch an en- 
creaſe of Power and Dominion to the 
States. And thereupon firſt in the be- 
half of the Duke of MNrenonreh, rco- 
quires from them the reſtitution'of 7- 
Hers; and upon their artificious and 
dilatory Anſwers, immcdiately: draws 
his Forces together, and with an Army 
under the Command of .Sp;#o/.;, mar- 
ches towards 7-/zers (which the Statcs 
were in'no care of, as well provided 
for a bold defence); But makes a fſud- 
den turn, and fits down before Weſe/, 
with ſuch a terror and furpriſe to the 
Inhabitants, that he carries rhe Town 
before the Dutch could come in to 
their ' aſſiſtance. Weſel was a flrong 
Town upon the Rhine, which the 
Duke ''of Brandenburgh pretended to, 
as belonging to the Dutchy of Cleve ; 

IE” he 
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but the Cirizens held it ar this. tinie 
as-an Imperial Town, and-under pro- 
teftion of the Dutch; Who':amazed at 
this ſudden and: buld attempt of :Spz- 
rol1, which made hime Maſter of a Faſs 
that Jay fair for any further Invaſion 
upon their Provinces (cipecially thoſe 
on rother ſide the Rive), engage the 
Oifices of both the Frel:/h and French 
Crowns, to mcdiate an Agreement, 
which ar *-ngth they conclude, fo as 


neither Fatty hold upon any Pretence 
draw their torces into any part of 
theic Dutchics. Thus the Arch-Duke 
having by the foncincis of Peace, newly 
mage 2 Truce upcen Conditions 1mpo- 
ſed by the P#7rh; now by the Reſo- 
lution cf making War, obtains a Peace 
upon the very 'terms propoſed by him- 
ſelt, and by Sp.un. An cvent of great 
Iniiru&tion and Exampie, how dange- 
rous it cver proves tor weak Princes tO 
cail in greatcr to their a1d, which makes 


them a prey 16 1kcir tricnd, in ſtead of 


their Enemy ; How the only time of 
making an agvaniagecus Feacc, 1S 
When your Enemy deſires it, and 
Fhen' you are jn the beit condition 
of puriuing a War; And how vain a 

Coun- 


4 
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Counſel it is, to ayoid a War by yeilding 
any point of Intereſt or Honour ; which 
does but invite new Injuries, encourage 
Enemies, and diſhearten Friends. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Their GOVERNMENT. 


T is evident by what has been dif: 
courſed in the former Chapter con- 
cerning the Riſe of this Stare ( which 
is to be dated from the Union of U- 
zrecht ), that it cannot properly be ſti- 
led a Commonwealth, but is rather a 


Confederacy of Seven Soveraign Pro-. 


vinces united together for their com- 
mon and mutual defence, without an 


dependance one upon the other. Burt: 


to diſcover the nature of their Go- 
vernment from the firſt ſprings and mo- 
tions, It muſt be taken yet into ſmaller 
pieces, by which it will appear, that 
each of theſe Provinces, 1s likewiſe 
compoſed of many little States or Ci- 
ties, which have feveral markes of So- 
veraign Power within themſelves, and 
are not ſubje&t to the Soveraignty of 
their Province; Not being concluded 
in many things by the majority, but only 
by the univerſal concurrence of Voices 
in the Provincial-States. For as the 
States-General cannot make War or 
| To Peace, 
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Peace, or any new Alliance, or T.e- 
vics of Money, without the conſent 
of every Province; ſo cannot the 
States-Provincial conclude any of thoſc 
points without the confent of each of 
the Cities, that by their Conſtitution 
has a voice in that Affembty. Arp 
though in many Civil Cauſcs there lis 
an Appeal from the Common Judica- 
rure of the Citics, to the Frovincial 
Courts of Juſtice; yet m Criminals 
there lies none at all ; nor can rhe So- 
veraignty of a Province , excerciſe any 
Judicature, ſeize upon any Offender, 
or pardon any Offence within the Ju- 
riſdiction of a City, or execute any 
common Reſolution or Law, but by 
the Juſtice and Officers of the City it 
ſelf. By this a certain Soveraignty in 
each. City is diſcerned, the chief marks 
whereof are, 'The power of exerciſing 
Judicature, levying of Money, and ma- 
king War and Peace : For the other of 
Coming Money, is neither in particu- 
lar Cities or Provinces, bur in the gene- 
rality of the Union by common Agrec- 
ment. | 
- The main Ingredients thereiore into 
the Compoſition of this Stare, arc the 
ircedom of the Cities, the Sovcraignty 
Ot 
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of the Provinces, - the Agreements or 
Conſiitutions of the Union, and the 
Authority of the Princes of Orange ; 
Which make rhe Order I ſhall follow 
in the Account intended of this Go- 
vernment. Bur whereas the ſeveral 
Provinces in the Union, and the ſeveral 
Citics in cach Province, as they have in 
their Orders and Conſtitution ſome par- 
ticular diffcrenccs, as well as a general 
reſemblence ; and the account of cach 
diſlindly would ſwell this Diſcourſe out 
of mcaſure and to little purpoſe ; I ſhal: 
confine my ſeit ro rhe the account of 
Holl1nd as the the richeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 
of moſt authoriry among rhe Provin- 
es; and of Amſterdam, as that which 
has the fame Preheminencies among the 
Cities. 

'The Soveraign Authority of the Ci- 
ty of Amiferdim, confills in the De- 
crecs or Reſults of their Senate, which 
is compoſcd of Six and thirty men, by 
whom the Juſtice is adminiſtred, ac- 
cording to ancient forms, in the names 
of Oſfticers and Places of Judicarure. 
But Moneys are levied by Arbitrary 
Reſoſutions and Proportions , according 
to what appears convenient or ncceſ[a- 


ry upon the change or emergency 65 


OCCA- 


Govern. 
ment of 
the City 
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occaſions. Theſe Senators are for theit 
lives, and the Senate was anciently 
choſen by the voices of the richer 
Burghers or Freemen of the City, 
who upon the death of a Senator met 
together either in a Church, a Mar- 
ker, or ſome other place ſpatious e- 
nough to receive their numbers; And 
there made an eleftion of the perſon 
to ſucceed, by the majority of voices. 
But about a hundred and thirty or 
forty years ago, when the Towns of 
Holland began to encreaſe in circuit, 
and in People, ſo as theſe freduent Aſ- 
ſemblies grew into danger of tumult 
and diſcorders upon every occaſion, by 
reaſon of their Number and Conten- 
tion ; This eleftion of Senators came 
by the reſolution of the Burghers, in 
one of their General Aſſemblies, to be 
devolved for ever upon the ſtanding- 
Senate ar that time ; So as eyer ſince, 
when any one of their number dyes, a 
new one is choſen by the reſt of the 
Senate, without any intervention of 
the other Burghers; Which makes the 
Government a fort of Oligarchy, and 
very different from a popular Govern- 
ment, as it is generally eſteemed by 
thoſe who paſſing or living in theſe 
Coun- 
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Countreys, content themſclves with com- 
mon Obſervations or Inquiries. And this 
reſolution of the Burghers either was 
agrecd upon, or followed by general 
Conſent or Example, about the ſame 
time, in all the Towns of the Province; 
though with ſome differehce in number 


of their Senators. 


By this Senate are choſen the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, which are 
the Burgomaſters and the Eſchevins : 
The Burgomaſters of Amſterdam are 
Four, whereof three are choſen every - 
year ; ſo as one of them ſtays in office 
two years; but the three laſt choſen, 
are called the Rep ES 
for that year, and preſide by turns, 
after the firſt three Months ; for ſo long 
after a new Eleftion, the Burgomaſter 
of the year before preſides; in which 
time it is ſuppoſed the new ones will 


grow inſtrufted in the Forms and Du- 


ties of their Office, and acquainted with 
the ſtate of the City's Afﬀairs. 

The Burgomaſters ate choſen by 
moſt yoices of all thoſe perſons in the 
Senate who have been either Burgo- 
maſters or Eſchevins ; and their Au- 
thority reſembles that of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in our Cities. 
They - 
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They repreſent the Dignity of .the Go- 
vernment, and do the. Eonour of the 
City upon all occaſions: They diſpoſe 
of all under-offices' that fall in their 
time ; and ifjue out all Moneys out of 
the Common Stock or Treaſure, judg- 
ing alone what is neceſſary for thc 
Satety, Convenience, or Dignity of ,the 
City. They kept the Key of the Bank 
of Amiterdam (the Common Treaſure 
of ſo many -Nations), which is ncver 
open'd without the preſence of onc 07 
them; And they inſpe&t and purſue. all 
the great Publique Works of the City, 
as the Ramperts and Stadt-houſc, now 
almoſt finiſhed with fo great Magniti- 
cence, and ſo vaſt Expenee. 

This Office is a Charge of the grcat- 
eſt Truſt, Authoriry, and Dignity. ; and 
ſo much the greater, by not being of 
Profit or Advantage, but only as a 
way to other conſtanr Employments in . 
the City that are ſo. The Salary of a 


Burgomaſter of Amiferdarm, is bur Five 
hundred Gilders a year, though therc 


are Offices worth Five thouſand in thcir 
diſpoſal ; But yet none of them known 
to have taken money upcn ſuch occa- 
ſions, which would loſe all their Crec- 
dit in the Town, and thereby their 
_ Fortuncs 
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Fottuhes by any publick Employments. 
They arc obliged ro no ſort of Ex- 
pence, more than ordinary modeſt Ci- 
tizens, in their Habits, their Arten-. 
dance, their Tables, or any part of their 
own Domeſtick. They are upon ai! 


publick Occaſions waited on by men 


in Salary from rhe Town ; and whar- 
ever Feaſts they make upon ſolcmn 
Days, or for the Entertainment of any 
Princes or Forreign Miniiters, rhe 
Charge is defrayed our of the Com- 
mon Treaſure ; but proportioned by 
their own diſcretion. Ar other times: 
they appear in all places with the fim- 
plicity and modeſty of other privare 
Citizens. When the Burgomaſtcrs Oit:ce 
expires, they are of courſe diſpoſcd in- 
to the other Charges or Employmentrs 
of the Town, which are very many and 


| beneficial ; unleſs they loſe their Cre- 


dit with the Senate, by any waht of 
Diligence or Fidelity in the diſcharge 
of their Office, which ſeldom arrives. 
The Eſchewins are the Court of ku- 
ſtice in every Town. "They arc ct 


. Amſterdam nine in number ; of which 


ſeven are choſe annually, bur rwo 
of the preceding year continue -in ot- 
tice. A double number is named by 
| H ine 
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the Senate, out of which: the Burgo- 
maſters now chuſe, as the Prince of 
Orange did in the former Conſtitution. 
They are Soveraign Judges in all Cri- 
minal Cauſes. In Civil, after a cer- 
tain value, there lies Appeal to the 
Court of Juſtice of the Province, Bur 
they paſs ſentence of death upon no 
man, withour firſt adviſing with the 
Burgomaſters; ana; o after that form 
is paſt, they proceed themſelves, and 
are not bound to follow the Burgo- 
maſters opinion, but are leit to their 
own : This being only a care or fa- 
vour of ſupererrogation to the lite of 
man, which is ſo Son cut off, and ne- 
ver to be retrieved or made amends 
for. Op 
Under theſe Soveraign Magiſtrates, 
the chief ſubordinate Officers of the 
Town are the Treaſurers, who receive 
and iſſue out all moneys that arc pro- 
perly the Revenues or Stock of the 
City : The Scout, who takes earc of 
the Peace, ſeizes all Criminals, and 
ſees the Sentences of Juſtice executed, 
and whoſe Authority is like that ot a 
Sheriff in a County with us, or a 
Conſtable in a Pariſh. 'The Pexftoxer, 
who is a Ciyil-Lawyer, verſt in the 
_ Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, and Records, and Priviledges 
of the Town, concerning which he in- 
forms the Magiſtracy upon occaſion, 
and vindicates them upon diſputes with 
other Fowns; He is a Servant of the 
Senate and the Burgomaſters, delivers 
their Meflages, makes their Harangues 
upon all publick Occaſions, and is not 
unlike the Recorder in one of our 


Towns. 


In this City of AmFerdam is the 
famous Bank , which is the greateſt 
Treaſure either real or imaginary, that 
is known any where in the World. The 
place of ir is a great Vault under the 
Stadthouſfe, made ftrong with all the 
circumſtances of Doors and Locks, 
and other appcaring cautions of ſatety 
that can be: And 'tis certain, that 
whoever is carried to ſee the Bank, 


| ſhall never fail to find the appearance 
of a mighty real Treaſure, in Barrs of 


Gold and Silver, Plate and infinite 
Bags of Metals, which are ſuppoſed ro- 
be all Gold and Silver, and may be ſo 
tor ought I know. Burt the Burgo- 
maſters only having the inſpection of 
this Bank, and no man cvcr taking 
any particulnr account of what iſſues 
in and oat, from Age to Age, 'tis im- 
| H 2 pollible 
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Of their Government. Chap.ll. 
poſſible to make any calculation, or 
gueſs what proportion the real Trea- 
ſure may hold 'to the Credit of it. 
Therefore the ſecurity of the Bank lies 
not only in the effects that are in ir, 


bur in the Credit of the whole Town 


or State of Amiterdam, whole Stock 
and Revenue is equal to that of fome 
Kingdoms; and who are bound to 
make good all Moneys that are 
brought into their Bank ; the Tickets 
or Bills hereof, make all the uſual 
great Payments that are made between 
man and man in the Town; and not 
only in moſt other places of the Vnz- 
ted Provinces, but in many other Tra- 
ding-parts of the World, So as this 
Bank is properly a general Caſh, where 
every man lodges his _ becauſe 
he eſteems it ſafer, and eaſier paid in 
and out, than if it were in his Cofters 
at home : And the Bank is ſo far 
from paying any Intereſt for what is 
there brought in, that Money in the 


Bank is worth ſomething more in 


common Pavements, than what runs 
current in Coyn from hand to hand ; 


No otlier money paſling in the Bank, 


but in the ſpecies of Coyn the Þeſt 
known, the moſt aſcertain'd, and me 
mo 
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moſt generally current in all parrs of rhe 
Higher as well as the Lower Germ-2y. 

The Revenues of Amſterdam ariſe 
out of the conſtant Exciſe upon all 
ſorts of Commodities bought and ſo!d 
within - the Precint: Or out ot the 
Rents of thoſe Houſcs or Lands thar 
belong in common to the Cny : Or 
our of certain Duties and Impolitions 
upon every Houſe, towards the uſcs ct 
Charity, and the Repairs, or Adotn- 
ments, or Fortifications of the place : 
Or elſe our of cxtraordinary Levich 
conſented to by rhe Senate, for tur- 
nilhing their part of the publick 
Charge thar is agreed to by their Dc- 
puties in the Provincial-States, for rhe 
ufe of the Province : Or by the Þc- 
puties of the States of Hol/azd in the 
States-General, for ſupport of rhe U- 
nion. And all theſe Payments ar 
made into one Common Stock: of the 
Town, not as many of ours arc into 
that of the Pariſh, ſo as atremprs 
may be eaſter made ar the caſculari- 
ons of their wLole Revenue : And.1l 
have heard it affirmed, That what is 
paid of all kinds ro publick. uſes cf 
the Stares-General, the Province, and 
the City in AmiFerdim, amcants: to 
- H 3 
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above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds 
Sterling a year. Burt I enter into -no 
Compurations, nor give theſe for any 
thing more than what I haye heard 
from men who pretended to make 
ſuch Enquiries, which I confeſs I did 
not. "Tis certain that in no Town, 
Strength, Beauty, and Convenience, 
are better provided for, nor with more 
unlimited Expence than in this, by the 
Magnificence of their publick Build- 
ings, as Stadthouſe and Arſenals ; The 
Number and Spaciouſneſs, as well as 
Order and Revenues of their many 
Hoſpitals; The commodiouſneſs of 
their Canals running through the chicf 
Streers of paſſage; The mighty 
ſtrength of their Baſtions and Kam- 
parts; And the neatneſs as well as 
convenience of their Streets, ſo far as 
can be compalled in ſo great a con- 
fluence of induſtrious people : All 
which could never be atchieved with- 
out a Charge much excceding what 
ſeems proportioned to the Revenue ot 
one ſingle Town. 

Goverr= The Senate chuſes the Depuries, 

_— which are ſent from this Ciry to the 

wINCe of States of Holland-; The SOVEratgnty 


z Holland. whereof is repreſented by Depuries - 
| the 
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ChapJIl. .Of their Government. 
the Nobles , and Towns, compoſing 
nineteen Voices ; Of which the No- 
bles have only. rhe firſt, and the Cities 
cightecn, according to.the number. of 
thoſe which are called Siemms ; The 
other Cities and Towns of the Pro: 


- vince having, mo voice in the States. 


Theſe Cities were: originally” but Six, 
Dort, Haerlem, Def, Leyden, Amſter- 
dam, and Tergov. But were cnercaſed 
by Prince H:11,442 of Noſſtw, to the 
number of Eighrecn, by the addition 
of Rotterdim, Gori, Sched am, Scho- 
oven, Briel, Alcmner, Horne, Enchu- 


 fen, Edam, Moniml dam, Medenblick , 


and Permeren. This makes as great 
an ineguality in the Government of 
the Province, by ſuch a ſmail City as 
Permeren having an cqual voice in 
the Provincial-States with Amſterdum 
(which pays perhaps halt ot all chargcs 


- of the Province), as ſcerns to be in 


the States-Gencral by ſo ſmail a Pro- 
vince as Overyſſe/ having an cqual 
voice in the States-General with that 
of Hotlind, which contributcs more 
than half to the genera! charge of the 
Union. But this was by ſome Wri- 
ters of that Age interpreted to be 
done by the Prince's Authority, to 

H 4 lcfſen 


Teſſen that of the Nobles, and balance 
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that of the greater Cities, by the voi- 
ces of the ſmaller, whoſe dependan- 
ces were eaſier to be gained and ſe- 
cured. 

The Nobles, though they are few in 


this Province, yet are not repreſented 


by all their nymber, but by Eight or 
Nine, who as Depuries from their Bo- 


dy have ſeſſion in the Statcs-Provin- 
cial; And who, when one among them 


dies, chuſe another to ſucceed him, 


Though they have all togerher bur 
one Voice equal to the ſmaileit Town ; 
yet they are very conſidcrable in the 
Government, by poſſeſiing many of 
the beſt Charges both Civil and Mi- 
litary, by having the direction ot all 
the Eccleſiaſtical Revenue that was 
ſeized by the State _ the change 


of Religion; and by ſending their De- 


puties to all the Councils buth of the 
Gencralty and the Province, and by 
the nomination of one Counſellor .in 
the two great Courts of Juſtice. 'They 
give their Voice firſt in the Aſſembly 
of the States, and thereby a great 
weight to the buſineſs in conſuſration. 


The Penſioner of Hollzud is ſeated 
'yith them, delivers their. Voice tor 


them, 
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them, and aſſiſts at all their Delibera- 
tions before they come to the Aſſembly. 
He is properly, bur Miniſter or Servant 
of the Province, and fo his Place or 
Rank is behind all their Deputies; bur 
has always great Credit, becauſe he is 
perpetual,or ſeldom diſcharged; though 


of right he ought to be choſen or renew- 


ed every fifth year. He has place in all 
the ſeveral Aſlemblies of the Province, 
and in the States propoſcs all Afﬀairs,ga- 
thers the Opinions, and forms or digeſts 
the reſolutions ; pretending likewiſe a 
power not to conciude any very impor- 
tant Aﬀair by plurality of Voices,when 
he judges in his Conſcience he ought 
not to do it, and thar it will +be of 11! 
conſequence or prejudice to the Pro- 
vince. He is likewiſe one of their con- 
{tant Deputies in the States General. 
The Deputies of the Cities are drawn 


out of the Magiſtrates and Senate of 


cach Town : Their Number is uncer- 
tain and arbitrary, according to the 
Cuſtoms or Pleaſure of the Cities thar 
ſend them, becauſe they have all roge- 
ther but one Voice, and are all main- 
tained at their Cities charge : Bur:com- 
monly one of the Burgomaſters, and 
the Penſioner are of the number. = | 
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Of their Government. Chap.ll. 
The States of Holland have their 


Seſſion in the Court at the Hague, and 


aſſemble ordinarily four times a year, 
in February, June, September, and Ne- 
In the former Seſſions they 
provide for the filling up of all yacant 
Charges, and for renewing the. Farms 
of all the ſeveral Taxes, and for con- 
fulting about any matters that concern - 
either the. general good of the Pro- 
vince, or any particular differences 
ariſing between the Towns. Burt in No- 
ember they meet purpoſely to reſolve 


upon the continuance of the Charge 


which falls to the ſhare of their Pro. 
vince the following year, according to 
what may have been agreed upon by 
the Deputies of the Stares-General, as 
necefiary for the ſupport of rhe State 
or Union. 

For extraordinary occaſions , they 
are convoked by a Council called the 


 Gecommitteerde Raeden, or the Com- 


miſſioned Counſellors, who are pro- 
perly a Council of State, of the Pro- 
vince, compoſed of ſeveral Deputies ; 
One from the Nobles; One from 
each of the chief Towns; And but 
One from three of the ſmaller Towns, 
each of the three chuſing him by 


rurns. 


tw MA << W 
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turns. And this Council ſits conftant- - 


ly at the Hague, and both propoſes to 
the Provincial-States at their extra- 
ordinary Aſſemblies, the matrers of 
deliberation ; and executes their Reſo- 
lutions. 

In theſe Aſſemblies, though all are 
equal in Voices, and any one hinders 
a reſult ; yet it ſeldom happens, bur 
that united by one common bond of 
Intereſt, and having a!l one. common 
End of Publick Good, They come 


aftcr full Debates to caſy Reſolutions ; 


yielding to the power of Reaſon where 
it is clear and ſirong; And ſuppreſſing 
all private Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo as 
the ſmaller part ſeldom conteſfls hard 
or long, what the greater agrees of, 
When the Deputics of the States a- 


gree in opinion, they ſend ſome of 


their number to their reſpective Towns, 
propoſing the Afﬀair and the Reaſons 
alledged, and deſiring Orders from 
them to conclude ; which ſcidom tails, 
if the neceſſity or utility be evi- 
dent : If it be more intricate, or ſut- 
ters delay, The States adjourn for 
ſuch a time, as admits the return of 
all the Deputies to their Towns ; 


where their influence and intereſt, and 
rac 
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the impreſſions of the Debates in their 
Provincial Aſſemblies, make the con- 
ſenr of the Cities cafier gain'd. 
Beſides the States and Council men- 
tion'd; the Province has likewiſe a 
Chamber of accounts, who mannage 
the general Revenues of the Province : 
And beſides this Truſt, they have the 
abſolute diſpoſition of the ancient De- 
meſne of Holland, without giving any 
account to the States of the Province. 


Only art times, either upon uſual 


intervals, or upon a neceſſity of mo- 
ney, The States call upon them ſor a 
Subſidy of two or three hundred 
thouſand Crowns, or more, as they are 
preſt, or conceive the Chamber to be 
grown rich, beyond what is propor- 
rioned to the general deſign ® encrea- 
ſing the eaſe and fortunes of thoſe 
erſons who compoſe ir. The States 
of Holland diſpoſe of theſe charges to 
men grown —_ in their ſervice, and 
who have paſſed through moſt of rhe 
Employments of State with the eſteem 
of Prudence and Integrity ; and ſuch 
erſons find here an honourable and 
profitable retrear. | | 
The Provinces of Ho//znd and Zea- 


Lind, as they uſed formerly ro have 
Cnc 
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one Governour in - the time of the 
Houſe of Burgundy and Auftria; ſo 
they have long had one common Ju- 
dicature, Which 1s exerciſed by two 


Courts of Jutfiice, each of them com- 


mon to both the Provinces. The firſt 
is compoled of twelve Counſellors, 
nine of Holland, and three of Zea- 
I:#d, of whom the Governour of the 
Provinces is the Head ; by the old 
Conititution uſed ro preſide when- 
ever he pleaſed, and to name all the 
Countciiors except one, who was cho- 
ſen by rhe Nobles. This Court judges 
without appeal in all Criminal Contins 
but in Civil there lies appeal to the 
other Court, which is called the High 
Council, from which there is no ap- 
peal, but only by Petition to the States 
of the Province for a reviſion : When 
theſe judg there is reaſon for it, rhey 
grant Letters. Patents to that purpoſe, 
naming ſome Syndzques out of the 
Towns, who being added to the Coun- 
{ellors of the two former Courts, re- 
viſe and judg the Cauſe in the laſt re- 
ſort. And this courſe ſeems ro have 
been inſtituted by way of ſupply or 
imitation of the Chamber of Mecblyn, 
to which , before the Reyolt of-.the 

| Pro- 
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Provinces, there lay an appeal by way 
of reviſion, from all or moſt of the 
Provincial Coutts of Juſtice, as there 
ſtill doth in the Spaniſh Provinces of 
the Netherlands. Fe 

The Union is made up of the Seven 
Soverargn Provinces before named, . 
who chuſe their reſpe@ive Deputies, 
and fend them to the Hague, for the 
compoſing ot three ſeveral Colledges, 
called, The States-General, The Coun- 
cil- of State, and the Chamber of Ac- 
counts. The Soveraign Power of this 
United-State , ' lies effetively in the 


Aſſembly of the States-General, which 


uſed ar firſt to be convoked upon cx- 
traordinary occafions, by the Council 
of State; but that feldom, in regard 
they uſually conſiſted of aboye Eight 
hundred perſons, whoſe meeting roge- 
ther in one place from ſo many ſeveral 
parts, gave too great a ſhake to the. 
whole Body of the Union; Made the 
Debates long, and ſometimes confu- 
ſed; the Reſolutions ſlow, and upon 
ſudden occaſions our of time. In the 
abſence of the States-General, the 
Council of State repreſented their Au-. 
thority, and executed their Reſoluti- 
ons, and judged of the neceſſity of a 

, new 
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new Convocation : Till after the Earl 
of Lezceſter's departure from the Go- 
yernment, the Provincial-States deſired 


of the General, 'That they might by 


their conſtant reſpetive Deputies, con- 
tinue their Afſembhes under the name 


of States-General, which were neycr - 


after aſſembled bur at Bergen 2þ Zoom, 
for ratifying with more ſolemn form and 
authority, the Truce concluded with 
Duke Albert and Spazn. | 

This Deſire of the Provinces was 
grounded upon the pretences , 'That 
the Council of State convoked them 


| bur ſeldom, and ar will ; and that be- 


ing to execute all in their abſence, 
they thereby arrogated to rhemſelyes 
too great an Authority in the State. 
But a more ſecret reaſon had greater 
weight in this Afﬀair, which was, That 
the Ezgl;ſb Ambaſſador haa by agree- 
ment with Queen Z#/;zabeth, a conitanr- 
place in their Council of State ; And 
upon the diſtaſts ariſing between the 
Provinces and the Earl of LZezcefter, 
with ſome jealouſies of rhe Queens diſ- 
poſition to make a Peace with Sparn, 
They had no mind that Her Ambaſſh- 
dor ſhould be preſent any longer in 
the firſt digeſtion of their Afﬀairs 
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Of thetr Government. Chap ll. 
which was then uſually made in the 
Council of State. And hereupon they 
firſt framed the ordinary Council, cal- 
led the States-General, which has ever 
ſince paſſed by that Name, and fits con- 
ſtantly in the Court at the Hague, re- 
preſents the Soveraignty of the Union, 
gives Audience and Diſpatches to all 
torreign Miniſters ; But yet is indeed 
only a repreſentative of the Statcs- 
General, the Aſſemblies whereof are 
wholly diſuſed. 

" The Council of State, the Admiral- 
ty, and the Treaſury are all ſubord+- 
nate to this Council ; All which are 
continued ini as neer a reſemblance as 
could be, to the ſeveral Councils uſed 
in the time when the Provinces were 
ſubject to their ſeveral Principalitics ; 
or united under One in the Houſes of 
Burgundy and Auſtria : Only the. ſc- 
yeral Deputies (compoſing one voice) 
now ſucceeding the ſingle Perſons em- 
ployed under the former Goyernments: 
And the Hague, which was the ancient 
Seat of the Counts of Holland, ſtill 
continues to be ſo of all theſe Coun- 
cils ; where the Palace of the former 
Soveraigns, lodges the Prince of Orange 
as Governor, and receives theſe m_ 

ra 
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| ral Councils as attending ſtil] upon the 


Soveraignty, repreſented by the States- 
General. -; - 7 

The Members of all theſe Councils 
are placed and: charged 'by the ſeve- 
ral Provinces, : according tortheir differ- 
cnt or agreeing Cuitoms. To the States- 
General every one ſends their ' Depu- 
ties in what number they pleaſe ; ſome 
Two, ſome Ten or Twelve ; Which 
makes no difference, becauſe ail mat- 
ters are carried not by the Votes of 
Perſons, but of Provinces ; and all the 
Deputies from one Province, how few 
or many ſoever, have one fingle Vere. 
The Provinces differ likewiſe in the 


time fixed for their Depuration ; ſome 


ſending tor a year, {ome for more, and 
others tor life, The Province of Hol- 
ld fend to. the States General one of 
rheir Noblcs, who is perpetual ; Two 
Deputies choſcn. out ot their Eight 
chief Towns ;' and One out of North- 
Holla; and with theſe, Two of their: 
Provincial Council of State, and their 
Penſtcner. E 1 

Neither. Stadrhoider, or. Governour! 
or any Perfon in Military-ckarge, has: 
Seſſion in-the States Genera), : Eyeryl 
Province preſides their week in turns!” 
I and 
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and by the moſt qualified perſon of 
the Deputies of that Province : He 
ſits in a Chair with arms, at the mid- 
dle of .a long Table, capable of hold- 
ing about thirty perſons ; For about 
that number this Council is uſually 
compoſed of. The Greffier, who is in 
nature of a Secretary, fits at the lower 
end of the Table : When a Forreign 
Miniſter has audience, he is ſeatcd at 
the middle of this Table, over-againſt 
the Preſident.: Who porpolſes all mat- 
ters in this Aſſembly ; Makes the Gref- 
fier read all Papers; puts the Que- 
ſtion ; calls tlie Voices of the Pro- 
vinces ; and forms the Concluſion. 
Or if he refuſes to- conclude accor- 
ding to the plurality, he is obliged to 
reſign his Place to the Preſident of the 
enſuing Week, wlio concludes for 
him. 

This is the courſe in all Afﬀairs bc- 
fore them, except in caſes of Peace 
and War, of Forreign Alliances, of 


Raiſing or Coining of Moneys, or the 


Priviledges of cach Province or Mem- 
ber of the Union, In all which, all 
the Provinces muſt concur, Plurality 
being not at all weighed or obſcrved. 


This Council is nor Soveraign , but 
only 
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only ,repreſents the Soveraignty ; and 
therefore though Ambaſſadors are both 
received and ſent in their Name ; yet 
neither are their own choſen, nor For- 
reign Miniſters anſwered, nor any of 
thoſe mentioned Afﬀairs reſolved, with- 
out conſulting firſt the States of each 
Province by their reſpetive Depuries, 
and receiving Orders from them; And 
in other important matters, though de- 
cided by Plurality, they frequently con- 
ſult with the Council of State. 

Nor has this Mcthod or Conſtituti- 
on ever been broken ſince their State 
began, excepting only in one Afﬀair, 
which was in Fantury 1668, when his 
Majeſly ſcnt me over to propoſe a 
League of mutual Detence with this 
State, and another for the preſervation 
of Flinders from the invaſion of 
France, which had already conguered 
a great part of the puny Provinces, 
and left the reſt at the mercy of the 
next Camp 17.1, Upon this occaſion I 
had the tortune ro prevail with the 
States-Gencral ro conclude three Trea- 
tics, and upon them draw up and fign 
the ſevcrai Initruments, in the ſpace 
of five days; without paſſing the 
elientia! torms of their Government 

1 by 
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by any recourſe to the Provinces , 
which mult likewiſe have had it to the 
ſeveral Cities ; There, - I knew, ' thoſe 
Forreign Miniſters whoſe Duty and 1n- 
tereſt it was to oppoſe this Afﬀair, ex- 
pected to meer and to elude ir, which 
could not have failed in caſe it had 
run that circle, fince engaging the 
Voice of one City, muſt have broken 
it. 'Tis true, that in concluding theſe 
Alliances without Commillion from 
their Principals, The Deputies of the 
States-General ventur'd their Heads it 
they have been diſowned by their Pro- 
Vinces ; but being a!l unanimous, and 
led by the clear evidence of ſo di- 
ret and ſo important an Intercit (which 
mult have been Joit by the uſual de- 
lays), They all agrecd ro run the haz- 
zard ; and were 1o far irom being dil- 
owned, that they were applauded by 
all rhe Members of every Frovince ; 
Having thereby changed the whoſe 
\ face of Affairs in Chriitendom, and laid 
the Foundation of the Triple-Alliance, 
and the Peace of Ax (which were 
concluded about four Months aiter). 
So grear has the force of Reaſon and 
'Intercſt ever proved in this State, not 
_ only to the uniting of all Voices in 
> their 
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their Aſſemblies, bur to the abfolving 
of the greateſt breach of their Orig1- 
na} Conititutions; Even in a State 
whoſe Safery and Greatneſs has been 
chicfly founded upcn the ſevere and 
cxact obſcrvyance ot Order and Method 
in all their, Counſeis and Execurions. 
Nor have they ever afeq ar any other 
time any greater means to agree and 


unite the ſeveral Members oi their U- 


nion in, the Reſoſarions neccl:ary, up- 
on the moſt preſiing occaitons, than tor 
the agreeing-Provinces 10 name fume of 
their- ableit perſons ro go and cunſer 
with the diſſenting, and repreſent thoiec 
Reaſons and Intcreiis, by which they 
have been induced to their Copint- 
ONS. | 
The Council of Stare 1s compoſed 
of Dcputics from rhe ſeveral Frovin- 
ces, bur aitcr another manner than the 
Statcs-General, the numbcr being tixed. 
Gelderland ſends 1wo, Hcuil:7:4 three, 
Lealind and U:recht two a picce, 
Friezlind, Oversſſel and Gronmeben, 
cach of them one, making in all 
tweive, They vote not by Provin- 
ccs, but by perſonal Voices ; and cve- 
ry Deputy preſides by turns. tn this 
Council the Governour of the Pro- 
T3 VINCCS 
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vinces has Seſſion, and a deciſive voice ; 
And the Treaſurer-Genera], Seſſion, bur 
a voice only deliberative ; yer he has 
much credit here, being for life ; and 
ſo is the perſon deputed to this Coun- 
cil from the Nobles of Holland, and 
the Deputics of the Province of Zea- 
Lind. The reſt are but for two, three, 
or four years. 

— The Council of State executes the 
Reſolutions of the States-General ; 
conſults and propoſes to them the moſt 
expedient ways of raiſing Troops, and 
levying Moneys, as well as the pro- 
portions of both, which thgy conceive 
neceſſary in all Coniunctures and Re- 
volutions of the State : Superintends 
the Malice, the Fortifications, rhe Con- 
tributions out of Enemies Countrcy, 
the forms and diſpoſal of all Paſſports, 
and the affairs, Revenues, and Go- 
yernment of all places conquered fince 
the Union ; which being gain'd by the 
common Arms of the State, depend 
upon the States-Gencra!, and not upon 
<ny. particular Province, 4 

— Towards the end of every year, this 
Council forms a ſiate of the Expence 
they conceive will be neceſſary for the 
year cnſying ; Preſcnts it to the States- 
| | | General, 
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General, deſiring them ro-demand 1o 
much of the States-Provincial, to be 
raiſed according to the uſual Propor- 
tions, Which are of 100000 Gs. 


= {t d 
Gelderland— 3612———05 OO 
Holland — 58309 —— 01 ——— 10 
Lealand———-918 3 I 4 ————O2 
Utrecht 5830 3 Fane BY 
Friezl ind—11661 | 5——$O 
Overyſſel — 357 1———c8$ ———04 
Gronumgue—5830——— 17 I 4 


This Petition, as 'tis called, is made 
to the Stares-General in the Name of 
rhe Governour and Council of Stare, 
which is but a continuance of the 
torms uſed in the time of their Sove- 
raigns, and ſtil] by the Governours and 
Council of State in the Spanth Ne- 
therl.mas : Petition ſignifying barely 
asking or demanding, though imply inz 
the thing demanded to be wholly in 
the righr and power of them thar- 
erve. Jt was uſcd by the firſt Counts 
only upon extraordinary occaſions and 
nzce{lities; bur in the rime of the 
Houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, grew 
ro be a thing of courſe, and Annual, 
I 4 as 
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as it is ſtill in the Spaniſh Provinces. 
The . Council of State diſpoſes of 


_ all ſums of Money deſtin'd for all ex- 


traordinaty Afﬀairs, and expedites the 
Orders for the whole expence of «the 
State, upon the Reſolurions firſt raken 
in the main, by the Statcs General, 
The Orders muſt be ſigned by three 
Depurics of ſeveral Froyinces, as well 
as by the Treaſurer General, and then 
regiltzed in the Camber of Accounts, 
the Recciver-General pays 
them, which is then done without any 
difficulty, charge, or delay. 

Every Province raiſes what Moneys 
it pleaſcs, and by what ways ot m:cans; 
ſends its Q#ota, or ſhare ci ine general 
charge, to rhe Receiver-Genera', and. 
converts the reſt to the preicnt uſe, or 
reſerves it {or the Future occations of 
the Province, - 

The Chamber of Accounts was creCt- 
ed about ſixty years ago, for the caſc 
of the Council cf State, ro cxamine 
and ſtate all Accounts of ail the ſcve- 
ral Receivers, to controul and regilicr 
the Orders of the Council of State, 
which diſpcfes of the tinances : and 
this Chamber is compoſed of rwo De- 
putics from cach Province, who arc 


changed 


\# YI» 
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changed every Three ycars. 

Beſides theſe Colledges, is the Coun- 
cil of the. Admiralty ; who, when 
the States General by advice of the 
Council of State, have defiin'd a Feet 
of ſuch a number and: force to be ſet 
out, Have the abſoJute diſpoſition of 
the Marine Afairs, as well in the choice 
and equipage of all the ſeveral Ships, 
as in iſſuing the Moncys allotted jor 
that ſervice, 

This Colledg is ſubdivided into Five, 
of which three are in Holand, w1%. 
one in Amiterdim, another at Aotter- 
dim, and. the third at Horm: The 
fourth is at Middlebourgh in Lealand, 
and the fitch ar Hur/znguen in Freez- 
1d. Each of theſe is compoſed ct 
ſeven Deputies; four of that Pro- 


' Vince where the Cotlcag reſides; and 


thrce named by the other Provinces. 
The Admira), or in his abſence the 
Vice-Admiral, has Seſſion in all thete 
Col:edges, and preſides when he 1s pre- 
ſent, They take cognizance of all 
Crimes committed at Sca; judg ait 
Firatcs that are taken, and all Frauds 
or Negligences in the payment or col- 
Ieftions of the Cuſtoms; which arc 
particularly afiefted to the AG 
an 
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Of their Government. Chap.I. 
and appliable to no other uſe. This 
Fond being not ſufficient in times of 
Wars, is ſupplied by the States with 
whatever more is neceſlary from other 
Fonds ; but in time of Peace, being little 
exhauſted by other conſtant charge, 
beſides that of Conyoys to their ſeve- 
ral Fleets of Marchants in all parts, 
The remainder of this Revenue is appli- 
ed to the bnilding of great Ships of 
War, and furniſhing the ſeveral Arſe- 
nals and Stories with all foits of Pro- 
viſion neceſſary for the building and 
rigging of more Ships than can be 
needed by the courſe ot a long 
War. | 

So ſoon as the number and force of 
the Fleets deſigned for any Expedition, 
is agreed by the States-Gencral, and 
given out by the Council of State ro 
the Admiralty ; Each particular Col- 


| Tedg furniſhes their own proportion, 


which is known as well as thar of rhe 
ſeveral Provinces, in all Moneys that 
are to be raiſed. In all which, the 
Admiral has no other ſhare or advan- 
tages, beſides his bare Salary, and his 
proportion in Prizes that are taken. 
The Captains and Superior Officers of 
each Squadron are choſcn by the ſc- 

: Vc- 
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yeral Colledges ; rhe number of men 
appointed for every ſhip : after which, 
each Captain uſcs his beſt diligence 
and co ro fill his number with the 
b2ſt men he can ger, and rakes the 
whole care and charge of Victualling 
his own ſhip for the time intended 
for that au Fred and ſignifi'd to him 
by the Admiralty ; and this ar a cer- 
tain rate of ſo much a man. And by 
the good or ill diſcharge of his Trait, 
as well as that of providing Chirur- 
geons Medicines, and all things neceſ- 
fary for rhe hcalth of the men, each 
Captain growcs into pv or ill credit 
with the Scea-men, and by their report 
with the Admiraſties ; Upon whoſe 
opinion and eſteem, the fortune of all 
Sea Officers depends: So as in all, 
their Expeditions there _—_ rather 
an emulation among the particular 
Captains who ſhall rreat his Sca-mcn 
belt in theſe points, and employ the 
Moneys allotted tor their Victualling, 
to the beſt advantage, Than any little 
Knaviſh PraCticcs of filling their own 
Purſes by keeping their men's Bellics 
empty, or forcing them to corrupred 
unwholſome Dict : Upon which, and 
upon cleanlineſs in their Ships, the 
= _ health 
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hcalth of many, people crowded up in- 
ro - little rooms, tcem chiefly to de- 
end. 

; The Salaries of all the great Officers 
of this State are very ſmall : I have 
alrcady ,mentioned rhat of a Burgo- 
maltcr's of Aamiterdam to be abour 
filty pounds ſtez/zyg a year : That of 
their Vice-Admiral (for ſince the laſt 
Prince of Orange's death, to the year 
i670, there had been no Admiral) is 
five hundred, and that of the Per/ioner 
of Hotl11d rwo hundred. 

The Greatneſs of this State ſecms 
much to conſilt in theſe Orders, how 
contuted ſoeyer, and of different pic- 
ccs they may ſeem : But more in two 
main cftets of them, which arc the 
goud choice of the Officers of chict 
Truſt in the Cities, Provinces, and 
State : And the great ſimplicity and 
modeſty in the common port or living 
of their chiefeſt Miniſters ; without 
which, the Abſoluteneſs of the Senatcs 


' in each Town, and the Immenſity of 


| os 2. 


Taxes throughout the whole State, 
would never be endured by the peopic 
with any patience; being both ot them 
zrcatcr than in many of thoſe Govern- 
ments Which are eſtcemed mott Arbi- 
trary 


Chap.1i, Of their Government. 
trary among their Neighbours, But in 
the Aliembiies and L:ebates. of their 
Senates, every man's Abies are dif- 
covered, as their Lijpoiwlons are, in 
the condudt of their Lives and Pome- 
ſtick, among their tc!/ow-Cirizens. The 
obſervation of theſe, either: raiſes or 
upprefies the credit of particufar men, 
both among the people 'rand! the Se- 
nates of their 'Fowns ; who to main- 
tain their Authority with eſs popular 
envy or diſcontent, give much' to the 
general opinion of the people in the 
choice of their Magiſtrates : By tlus 
means it comes to pals, 'thar 'though 
perhaps the Nation generally. be nor 
wiſe, yet the Government : 1s, becauſe 
it is compoſed of the wiſclt ot the 
Nation, which may give it an advan- 
tage over many others, where Abtliry 
is of more common growth, bur ot 1cis 
ule to the Pabſlick, If it happens riac 
neither Wiſdom -nor E:cneliy::are the 
Qualirics which. bring men to-the mo- 
nagement of 'State-Aﬀiairs', as they 
uſually do in this Common-wealth. - 

Bettdes, though- theſe: peopie, who 
are naturally' Cold and Heavy, may 
not be tmgenious «enough toijurailh a 
Pleaſant:or-agreeable Convertanaun, vor 
| they 
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- they want not plain down-right ſence 
ro underſtand and do their buſineſs 
both publick and private, which is a 
Talent very different from the other; 

[ and I know not whether they often 

al meet : For the firſt proceeds from 

lk heat of the brain, which makes the 
ſpirits more airy and volatile, and 
thereby the motions of Thought lighter 
and quicker, and the range of Imagji- 
nation much greater than in cold heads, 
where the ſpirits are more earthy and 
dull; Thought moves ſlower and hea- 
vier, but thereby the impreſſions of it 
are deeper, and laſt longer : One ima- 
gination being not ſo frequently nor 
ſo caſily effaced by another, as where 

' new ones are continually ariſing. This 
makes duller men more conſtant and 
ſteddy, and quicker men more incon- 
ſtant and uncertain; whereas the great- 
[0:08 eſt ability in buſineſs, ſeems to be the. 

"ft ſteddy purſuit of ſome one thing till 
"Wi there is an end of it, with perpetual 

Wl application and endeavour nor to be 
big diverted by every repreſentation of 

new hopes or fears, of difficulty cr 

11 danger, or of ſome better delign. The 

Wk | firſt of theſe Talents cuts like a Razor, 
(| 1 the other like a Hatcher ; One has 

thinneſs 
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Chap.1II, Of their Government. 
thinneſs of edg, and fineneſs of metal 
and temper, bur is eaſily rurn'd by any 
ſubſtance thar is hard, and reſiſts. "To- 
ther has toughneſs and- weight, which 
makes it cut thorough, or go deep, 
where-cver it falls; and therefore one 
is for Adornment;, and rother for Uſe. 
It may be ſaid further, that the-heat 
of the Heart commonly goes along 
with that of the Brain; ſo that Paſli- 
ons are warmer where Imaginations 
are quicker: And there are few men (un- 
leſs in caſe of ſome evident natural de- 


ie) bur have ſence enough to diſtin- 


guiſh in groſs berween right and wrong, 
between good and bad, when repre- 
ſented to them ; and conſequently have 
judgment cnough to do their buſineſs, 
it ir be left ro it ſelf, and not ſwayed 
nor corruptca by ſome Humor cr Paſ- 
ſion, by Anger or Fride, by Love or 


| by Scurn, Ambition or  Ayarice, De- 


light or Revenge ; ſo thar the coldneſs 
of Paſſions ſcems to be the natural 
eround of Abiliry and Honefty among 
men, as the government or moderati- 
on-of thcm the great End of Philc- 
ſophical and Moral Infiructions. Theſe 
Spec .uſations may perhaps a lirtie lefien 
the common wonder, how we ſhoutd 

mMOLt 
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meet with in one Nation ſo little ſhew 
of Parts and of Wit, and 'ſo great evi- 
dence of Wiſdom and Prudence, as has 
appeared in the Condu&t and Succeſles 
of this State for near an hundred_years; 
Which needs no other teſtimony than 


the mighty Growth and Power it ar- 


rived to from ſo weak. and contempri- 
ble Sceds and Beginnings. 

The other Circumſtance I mention- 
ed as an occaſion of their Greatneſs, 
was the ſ{implicity-and modeſty of their 
Magiſtrates in their way: of living ; | 
which is ſo general, that 1 never knew 
One among them exceed! the common 
irugal popular air; and fo great, thar 
of the two chief Officers in my time, 
Vice-Admiral De Ruzter, and the Pen- 


fioner De Wit (One, generally eſleem- 


ed by Forreign Nations, as great a 
Sea-man, and the other as great. a 
States-man as any of their Age), I 
never ſaw the firſt in Clothes better 
than the commoneſt Sea-Caprain, nor 
with above - one man following him, 
nor in, a Coach: And in his own 
Houſe, neither was the Size, Building, 
Furniture, or Entertainment, at all ex- 
ceeding the uſe of every common 
Merchant and Trades-man in his __ 

or 


Chap.IT. Of thezy Government. 
For the Penſioner De Wit, who had 
the great influence in the Govern- 
menr, The whole train and expence 
of his Domeſktique went very equal 
with other common Deputies or Mi- 
niſters of the State ; His Habit grave, 
and plain, and popular ; His Table 
what only ſerv'd turn for his Family, 


or a Friend ; His Train (beſides Com- 


miſfaries and Clarks kept for him in 
an Office adjoining. to his Houle, at the 
publique charge) was only one man, 
. who performed all the Menial ſervice 
of his Houſe at home ; and upon his 
Viſits of Ceremony, putting on a 
plain Livery-Cloak, attended his Coach 
abroad : For upon other occaſions, He 
was ſeen uſually in the ſtre-ts on foor 
and alone, lik- the commoneſt Burger 
-of the Town. Nor was this manner of 
life afeGed, or ajed only by theſe par- 
ticu/ar nien, but was the gencral faſhi- 
on or ra0de- among all the Magiſtrates 
of the Stare : For I ſpeak nor of the 
Military Officers, who are reckon'd 
their Servants, and live in a different 
garb, though generally modeſter than 

in other Countreys.  _ 
Thus this ſtomachful People , who 
could not endure the leaſt exerciſe of 
K | Are 
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Arbitrary Power or Impoſitions, or the 


ſight of -any Forreign Troops under 


the Span;ſh Government ; Have been 
ſince inured to all of them, in the 
higheſt degree, under their own Po- 
pular Magiſtrates ; Bridled with hard 
Laws ; Terrified with ſevere Executi- 
ons ; Environ'd with Forreign Forces ; 
and oppreſt with the moſt cruel 
Hardſhip and Variety of Taxes, that 
was eyer known under any Goyern- 
ment. Bur all this, whilſt the way to 
Office and Authority Iyes through 
thoſe qualities which acquire the ge- 
neral eſteem of the people ; Whilſt 
no man is exempted from the danger 
and current of Laws; Whilſt Soldiers 
are confined to the Frontier-Garriſons 
(the guard of Inland or 'Trading-Towns 


| being left ro the Burghers themſelves ); 


And whilſt no great Riches are ſeen 


ro enter by Publique Payments into 


private Purſes, either to raiſe Families, 
or two feed the prodigal Expences of 
vain, extravagant, and luxurious men; 
But all Publique Moneys are applied 


ro the Safety, Greatneſs, or Honour of 


the State, and the Magiſtrates rhem- 


1ſelves bear an equal ſhare in all the 


Burthens they impoſe: 5 
The 


Of their Government, Chap.Il 
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| The Authority of the Princes of, .. 
Orange, though intermitted upon the ehoriey of 
untimely death of the laſt, and infancy *-* BS: 
of this preſent Prince ; Yet 4s it mult+ange: 
be ever acknowledgtd to have had a 

moſt eſſential part in the firſt frame of 

this Government, and in all the For-_ 
runes thereot, during the whole growth 

and progres of the State : So has it 

ever preſerved a very ſtrong root, not 

only in S1x of the Provinces, but even 

in the genera] and popular affections of 

the Province of Holland it ſelf, Whoſe 

States have for theſe laſt Twenty years 

ſo mych endeavoured 'to ſuppreſs or 
oo EI Eo 

_ This began in the perſon” of Prince 
William of Naſsaw, at the very bir:n 

of the State; And noc ſo iauch by 

the quality, of being Goveriour of 
Holland and Zealand in C15/25 the 
Fiſth's, and Phz/zp the Secoiid's time 3 


Being indeed the qualities that natu- 
rally acquire eſteem and authoriry a- 
thong the people .in all Governments: 
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Of their Government. Chap.I. 
Nor has this Nation in particular, ſince 


'the time perhaps of Czvilis, ever been 


without ſome Head, under ſome Title 
or other ; but always a Head ſubordi- 
nate to theirLaws and Cuſtoms, .and 
to the Soveraigh Power of the State. 


In the firſt Conſtitution of this Go- 
vernment, after the Revolt from Spazn, 
All the Power and Rights of Prince 
William of Oranze, as Governour of 
the Provinces, ſeem to have been care- 
fully reſerved. But thoſe which re- 
main'd inherent in the Soveraign, were 
devolved upon the Aſſembly of the 
States-General, ſo as in them remained 
the power of making Peace and War, 
and all Forreign Alliances, and of rai- 
ſing and coining of Moneys. In the 


Prince, the command of all Land and 


Sea-Forces, as Captain-General and 
Admiral, and thereby the diſpoſition 
of all Military Commands ; The power 
of pardoning the Penalty of Crimes ; 
The chaſing of Magiſtrates upon the 
nomination- of the Towns ; For they 
preſented three ro the Prince, who 
elefted one out of that number. Ort- 


ginally the States-General were con- 
yoked 
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voked by the Council of State, where 
the Prince had the greateſt influence : 


.Nor ſince that change, have the States 


uſed to reſolve any important matter 
without his adviſe, Beſides all this, 
As the States-General repreſented the 
Soveraignty , ſo did the Prince of O- 
range the Dignity of this Stare, by 
publique Guards, and the attendance of 
all Military Officers ; By the applica- 


pretenders at home ; By the ſplendour 
of his Court, and magniticence of :his 
Expence, ſupported not only by the 


| pee all Forreign Miniſters, and all 


Penſions and Rights of his ſeveral 


Charges and Commands, but by a 


mighty Patrimonial Reyenue in Lands, 
an 


Soveraign Principalities and Lord- 
ſhips, as —_ in France, Germany, and 
Burgundy, as in the ſeveral parts of the 
Seventeen Provinces; ſo as Prince 
Henry was uſed to anſwer ſome that 
would have flattered him into the de- 
ſigns of a more Arbitrary Power, That 
he had as much as any wiſe Prince 
would defire in that State ; ſince he 
wanted none indeed, befides that of Fu- 
niſhing men, and raiſed Money ; where- 
as he had rather the envy of the firſt 

AJ © ſhould 
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ſhould lye upon the Forms of the Go- 


vernment ; and he knew the other 
could never be ſupported withour the 
conſent of the people, to that degree 
which was neceſſary for the defence of 


fo ſmall a State againſt ſo mighty Prin- 
ces as their Neigbours. 

_ Upon theſe Foundations was this 
State firſt eſtabliſhr, and by theſe Or-! 
ders maintained, till the death of the 
Jaſt Prince of Orange ; When by the 
great influence of the Proyince of- 
Holland amogſt the reſt, the Autho- 
rity of the Princes came to be ſhared 
among the ſeveral Magiſtracies of the 
State ; Thoſe of the Ciries aſſumed 
the laſt nomination of their ſeveral 
Magiſtrates ; The State-Provincial, the 
diſpofal of all Military Commands in 
thoſe Troops which there ſhare was to 
pay ; And the States-General, the Com- 
mand of the Armies, by Officers of 
their own appointment, ſubſtituted and 
changed art their Will. No power re- 
main'd to pardon what was. once con- 
demned by rigor of Law ; Nor any 


_ perſon to repreſent the Port and Dig- 


nity of a Soveraign State ; Both which 
could nor fail of being ſenſibly _ 


Chap.II. Of ther Government. 
by the people, fince no man in parti- 


cular can. be ſecure of offending, or 


would therefore abſolutely deſpair of 
impunity himſelf, though he would 
have others do ſo; And men are ge- 
nerally pleaſed with the Pomp and 
Splendor of a Government, nor only 
as it iS an amuſement for idle people, 
bur as it is a mark of the Greatnefs, 
Honour and Riches of their Coun- 
trey. 

ns theſe Detets were for 
near Twenty years ſupplied in ſome 
meaſure, and this Frame ſupported 
by the great Authority and Riches of 
the Province of Hcllazd, which drew 
a ſort of dependance from the other 
Six ; and by the great Sufficiency, In- 
tegrity and Conſtancy of. their chief 
Miniſter, and by the cffe&t of both in 
the proſperous Succeſles of their Af- 
fairs : Yet having been a Conſtitution 
ſtrained againſt the current vein and hu. 
mour of the people, It was always 
evident, that upon the growth of 
this young Prince, The great Vir- 
tues and Qualities he derived from 
the mixture of ſuch Royal and 
ſuch Princely Blood, couid not fail 
K 4 | in 


Of their Government. Chap11. 
in time of. raiſing His Authority to 
equal ar leaſt, if nor to ſurpaſs that 
ot his glorious Anceſtors. 

\ Becauſe the curious may deſire to 
know ſomething of the other Provinces, 
as well as Ho/tand, at leaſt in'general, 
and where they differ, It may be obſer- 
ved,. That the Conſtitutions of Gelzer- 
Lind, Zealand, and Vtrecht, agree much 
with thoſe in Holland; the States in 
each Province being compoſed of De- 
puties from the Nobles and the Cities ; 
But with theſe ſmall differences, In Gel- 
derland All the nobles that have certain 
Fees or Lordſhips in the Province have 
Seſſion, they compoſe one halt of the 
States, and the Deputies of the Towns 
the other, and though ſome certain 
perſons among them are deputed to 
the States General ; Yet any of the 
Nobles of Ge/der may have place 
there, if he will attend at his own 
charge. 

In Zealand the Nobility having been 
extinguiſhed in the Span;ſh Wars ; And 
the Prince of Orange poſleſſing rhe 
Marquiſats of Fuſing and Terveer, His 
Highnefs alone makes that parr of rhe 
States in the Province, by the Quali- 
ty and Title of Firſt or Sole Noble of 
PA ealand 3 
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Zealand ; And thereby has by his De- 
puty the firſt place, and voice, in the 
States of the Province, the Council of 
State, and Chamber of Accounts : As 
Soveraign of Fluſhing and Terveer, he 
likewiſe creates the Magiſtrates, and 
conſequently difpolſes the Voices, not 
only of the Nobles, bur alfo of two 
Towns, whereas there are in-all bur ſix 
that ſend their Deputies to the States, & 
make up theSoveraignty of theProvince. 
In Utrecht, befides the Deputies of 
the Nobles, and Towns, eight Dele- 
gates of the Clergy have Seſſion, and 


' make a third member in the Stares of 


the Province. Theſe are eleted our 
of the four great Chapters of the Town, 
the Preferments and Revenues whereof 
(though anciently Ecclefiaſtical ) yer 
are now poſſeſied by Lay perſons, who 
are moſt of them Gentlemen of the 
Province. 


The Government of the Province 


of Fr:ezland is wholly different from 
that of the four Provinces already 
mentioned ; And is compoſed of four 


Members, which are called, The quar- 


ter of Oftergo, conſiſting of Eleven 
Baillages ; Of Ieftergo, conſiſting of 
Nine, and of Seveawolden conſiſting of 
Ten. 
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Ten. Each Baillage comprehends a cer- 
tain number of Villages, Ten, Twelve 
Fifteen, or Twenty, according to their 
ſeveral extents. The fourth Member 
conſiſts of the Towns of the Province, 
which are eleven in number, Theſe 
Four Members have each of them right 
of ſending their Deputies to the States, 
thar is, Two choſen out of every Bail- 
lage and Two out of every Town, And 
theſe repreſent the Soveraignry of the 
Province, and deliberate, and conclude 
of all Affirs, of what importance ſo- 
ever withour any recourſe to thoſe 
who deputed them, or obligation to 
know their intentions, which the De- 

uties of all the former Provinces are 
{tritly bound to, and either muſt fol- 
low the Inſtructions they bring with 
them to the Aſſembly, or know the 
reſolution of their Principals before 
they conclude of any new Affair that 
ariſes. 

In the other Provinces, the Nobles 
or the Towns chuſe the Depurifs which 
compoſe the States, but in F-;ezland 
the Conſtitution is of quite another 
fort. For every Baillage, which is com- 
poſed of a certain extent of Country, 


and number of Villages ( as has been 
- ſaid) 


Chap. Of their Government. 
faid ) is Governed by a Bailly, whom 
in their language they call Greetman, 
and this Officer governs his Circuir 
with rhe aſſiſtance of a certain number 
of perſons, who are called his Aſſef- 
ſors, who together judg of all Civil 
Cauſes, in the firſt inſtance, but with 
appeal to the Court of Juſtice of the 
Province. 
voked, every Baill; CE 
all the perſons of what quality ſoever, 
who poſſeſs a certain quantity of land 
within his diſtri&t, and theſe men by 
moſt voices name the two Deputies 
which each Baillage ſends to the afſem- 
bly of the States. | 

"This Aſſembly, as it repreſents the 
Soveraignty of the Province ; ſo it 
diſpoſes of all yacant charges, chuſes 
the Nine Deputies who compoſe that 
permanent Colledg , which is the Coun- 
cil of State of the Province ; and like- 
wiſe Twelve Councellors (that is Three 
for every Quarter ) who compoſe the 
Court of Juſtice of the Province, and 
Judg of all Civil Cauſes in the laſt re- 
ſort, but of all Criminals from the firſt 
inſtance. There being no other Crimi- 
nal Juriſdition but this only through 
the Province; Whereas in the other 
regs CNY Pro- 


When the States are con- 
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Of thezr Government. Chap.II. 
Provinces, there is. no. Town which 
has it not Within it ſelf; And ſeve- 
ral both Lords, and Villages have the 
High and Low Juſtice belonging to 
them. Et. RR 
In rhe Province &ron7ygue which is 
upon the ſame Tract of Land, the E- 
Ieftions of. the Deputies out of the 
Country are made as jn Fr/ez/and, by 
perſons poſleſt of ſet proportions of 
Land ;'But in Overyſe}, All Nobles who 
are quallify'd by having Seigneurial 
Lands make a part of the States. 
Theſe three Provinces, with Weſt- 
phalia, and all thoſe Countries between 
the Wezer, the Tſſel}, and the Rhyne, 
where the Seat of the ancient F2ſons, 
who under the name of Saxons ( gi- 
yen them from the weapon they wore, 
made like a_Sithe with the edg .out- 
wards, and called in their Language 
Seaxes ) were the fierce Conquerors of 
our Brzt;/h Iſland, being called in upon 
the deſertion of the Romany Forces, 
and the cruel incurſions of. the Pi#7s 
againlt a people whoſe long. Wars at 
firſt with the Romans.,. and afterwards 
Servitude under them, had exhauſted 
all rhe braveſt Blood of their Nation, 
either in their own, or their _ 
| uc- 


Chap.II, Of their Government. 
ſucceeding quarrels, and depreſſed the 
hearts and courages of the reſt. 

The Biſhop of Munſter, whoſe Ter- 
ritories [ye in this Tra& of Land, gave 
me rhe firſt certain evidences of thoſe 
being the Seats of our ancient Saxons, 
which have ſince been confirmed to 
me by many things I have obſerved in 
reading the Stories of thoſe times, and 
by what has been affirmed to me upon 
enquiry of the Fr;ezons old Language, 
having ſtill fo great affinity with our 


old Engliſh, as to appear eaſily to have 
been the ſame ; moſt of their words 


ſtill retaining the ſame ſignification and 
ſound, very different from the Lan- 
ouage of the Ho/landers. This is the 
moſt. remarkable in a little Town cal- 
led Malkuera, upon the Zudader Sea in 
Eriezland, which is {till built after the 


_ faſhion of the old German Villages, de- 


ſcribed by Tacitus; without any uſe 
or obſervation of Lines or Angeis ; but 
as it every man had builtin a common 
Field juſt where he had a mind, ſo 
as a ſtranger when he goes in, mult 
have a guide to find the way out a- 

g4in. 
Upon theſe informations and re- 
___ marques 
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Of their Government. Chap.1Il: 
marques, and the particular accounr 
afterwards given me of the Conſtitu- 
tions of the Province of Friezl2nd, ſo 
different from the others, I began to 
make refletions upon them, as the like- 
lieſt Originals of many ancient Conſti- 
rutions among us, of which no others 
cari be found, and which may ſeem to 
have been introduced by the Saxons 
here; and by their long and abſolute 
poſſeſſion bf that part of the Ifle cal- 
led Eneland, to have been fo planted, 
and rooted among us, as to have wa- 
ded ſafe in 4 great meaſure through 
the ſucceding. inundations and con- 
quieſts of the Daniſh and Norman Na- 
tions: And perhaps there may be much 
matter found for the curious remarks 
of ſome diligent and ſtudious Antiqua- 
ries in the compariſons of the Bazll;, 
or Greetman among the Fr:ſons, with 
our Sheriff: Of their Aſſeſſors; with = 
our 7uſtices of Peace : Of their judg- » 
ing Civil Cauſes in their diſtrict, upon 
the firſt reſorr, but not without appeal, I 
with the courſe of our Quarter-Seſli- | 


JJ = jt ans hu aw 


ons : Ot their chief Judicature, being | þ- 
compoſed of Councellors, of four ſe- Le 
veral Quarters, with our four Circuits : Ke” 


Of theſe being the common Criminal 
Judica- 
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| Judicature of the Countrey : Of the 
Compoſition of their States, with our 
Parliament,at leaſt our Houſe of Com- 
mons : In the particulars of two De- 
puties being choſen from each Town, 
as with us, and rwo from cach Baillage, 
as from each County here ; and theſe 
laſt by Voices of all perſons poſleſt of 
a certain quantity of Land ; And at a 
meeting afſembled by the Gree:man ro 
thar purpoſe ; and theſe Deputies ha- 


ving power to reſolve of all matters 


without reſort to thoſe that choſe them, 
or knowledg of their intentions, which 
are all circum{tances agreeing with our 
Conſtitutions, but abſolutely differing 
from thoſe of the other Provinces in 
the United States, and from the com- 
poſition, I think, of the States, either 


now,” or formerly uſed in the other. 


Nations of Eurepe. 

To this Original, I ſuppoſe, we like- 
wiſe owe what I have otten wondred 
at, that in Zxg/and we neither ſee 
nor find upon record, any Lord or 
Lordſhip that pretends to have the 
exerciſe of El belong to fr, 
either thax which is cailed High or 
Low Juſtice, which ſeems to be a Badg 
of ſome ancient Soyeraignty, 'Though 
we 
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we ſee them very frequent among our 

| Neighbours, both under more arbitra- 

16 ry Monarchies, and under the moſt 
| tree and popular States. 
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CHAP. .1II, 
Of thezr Scitaation, 


Y Olland, Zealand, Friezlund, 
| andGroninguen, are ſeated up- 
on the ſea,' and make the:Strengrth' and 
Greatneſs of this State ': The other 
three, with, the Conquered Towns .in 
Brabant, iFlanders ,' and Cleve; make 
only the Out-works or/Frontiers, ſer- 
ving chiefly | for. ſafety and: defence of 
theſe. . No:man. can [tell the ſtrange 
and mighty. Changes, that may have 
been tmade'in the ;face-and bounds of 
Matitime - Countteys, at \0he time qr 
other, by \fatious Inundations, upon the 
unuſual, concurrence of: Land-Floods , 
- Winds and Tides ; and- therefore no 
man knows whether-the Province 'of 


| Holland may not have been iti ſome + 
paſt Ages; all Wood - and rovgh une- 
qual ground, as ſome. old' Traditions 


go; And level'd ro what we (ee; by 


Ld 


the Seas breaking in and —_— 


 lotnig upon: the Land ; ſince recoyere 
by its-reccſs, and with the help of Ins 
duſtry. For it is evidetit; that the =_ 
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for ſome ſpace of years, advances con- 

tinually upon one Coaſt, retiring from 

the oppoſire; and in another Age, 

quite changes this courſe, yielding up 

what it had ſeized, and ſeizing whar 

it had yeilded up, . without any reaſon 

co be given of ſuch contrary morions. 

Burt I ſuppoſe -this great change was 

made in Hell1nd, when the Sea firſt 

parted Fngland from the Continent, 

breaking through a neck of Land be- 

tween Dover and Calais ; Which may 

be a Tale, but I am fure is no Re- 

cord. It is certain, on the contrary, 

that Sixteen hundred years ago, there 

was no uſual mention or memory of 

any ſuch.Changes ; and that. the face 

of all theſe Coaſts, and nature of the 

Soil, eſpecially that of Holl1nd, was 

much as it is now, allowing only the 

Improvments of Riches, Time, and In- 

duitry ; Which appears by the deſcripti- 

Bend f Ioer obs 4 rg ryan. a2" 

apud prin On made in Tacitus both of the limits 0 

cipium the Iſle of Batatzia,and the nature of the 

4gr's Bara Soil as well as the Climarte,with the very 
velut in” ; A ED 

duos am-names & courſe of rivers {till remaining, 
nes divis * 55h = | 

ditur,ad Gallicam ripam latior 65 placidior verſo cognomento Va« 

halem accol.e dicunt, mox id queque vocabulum mutat Mos4 flus 

mmzne, ejuſq ; immenſs ore eundem in Oceanum effunditur. 

Cum mterim fl:xu Autumni 65 Crebris imbribus ſuperfuſ#s 

amnis palujirem humilemq; Inſulam in faciem Stagni Petia 

| 5 1$ 
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_ 'Tis likely the Changes arrived ſince 
that Age in theſe Countreys, may have 
been made. by ſtoppages grown in 
time, with the rolling of Sands upon 
the mouths of three great Rivers, 
which diſimbogued into the Sea through 
the Coaſts of theſe Provinces ; That is 
the Rhyne, the Moſe, and the Scheld. 
The ancient Rhine divided where 
Skencksconce now ſtands into two Ri- 
vers; of which, one kept the name, 
till running near Leydey, it fell into 
the Sea at Catwick ; Where are {till 


ſeen ar low Tides, the foundations of - 


an ancient Roman Caſtle that com- 
manded the mouth of this River : But 
this is wholly ſtopr up, though a great 
Canal ſtill preſerves the Name ot the 
old Rhine. The Moſe running by 
Dort and Rotterdam, fell as it now 
does, into the Sea at the Brie}, with 
mighty iſſues of water ; Bur the Sands 
gather'd for rhree or fourLeagues upon 
this Coaſt, makes the Haven extream 
dangerous, without great $kill of Pi- 
lots, and uſe of Pilot-boats, that come 
out with eyery Tide to welcome and 
ſecure the Ships bouhd for that River ; 
And it is probable that theſe Sands 
having obſtructed the free courſe of 
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Of their Scituation. Chap.M. 
the River, has at times catiſed or en- 
creaſed thoſe Inundations, out of which 
fo many Iilands haye been- recovered, 
and of which that part of the Coun- 
trey is ſo: much compoſed. 

The Scheld ſeems to have had its 
wue by Walcheren in Zealand, which 
was an Ifland in the mouth of thar 
River, tillrhe Inundations of that and 
the Moſe ſeem to have been joyned 
together by ſome great Helps -or Ir- 
ruptions of the fea, by which the 
whole Countrey was overwhelmed, 
which now makes that Inland-Sea thar 
ſerves for a common paſſage berween 


Holland, Zealand, Flinders and Bra- 


bant, The Sea for fome Leagues' from 
Zealind, lyes generally upon ſuch 
Banks of Sand as 'it does upon the 
mouth of the Maze, though ſeperated 
by ſomething berter Channels than are 
found in the other. 

That which ſeems likelieſt ro have 
been the- 'occaſion of Ks. up 
wholly one of theſe Rivers, and ob- 
ſtru&ing the others, Is' the courſe of 
Weſterly-winds, (which drive upon this 


ShoreJbeing ſo much more conſtant and 


violent than the Eaſt:For taking theSca- 
fons and Years one with another, I w 
| | pols 
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of Welterly for one Eaſterly Winds ; 


Beſides that theſe laſt generally attend - 
the caim Froſts and fair weather, and. 
the other the ſtormy and foul: And F. 
have had occaſion to make experiment 
of the Sands rifing and ſinking before 


a Haven, by two fits of theſe- contra- 
ry Winds, above four foot. This I 
preſume is likewiſe the natural reaſon 
of ſo many deep and commodious 
Havens found upon all the Zngh/b fide 
of the Channel, and ſo few (or indeed 
none) upon the French and Dutch: An 
advantage ſeeming to be given us by 
Nacure, and never to be equal'd 
by any Art or Expence of our KNeigh- 
bours. 

I remember no mention in- ancient 


Authors of that which is now.call'd 


the Zudder-Sea; Which makes me 
imagine, that may haye been form'd 
likewiſe by ſome great Innundation 
breaking in between the Teſse-Iflands 
and others thar lye ſtill in a line con- 
tizuous, and like the broken remaitn- 
ders of a continued Coaſt, This ſeems 
more probable from the great thallow- 


neſs of that Sea, and flatneſs of the 


hands upon the whole extent of it; 
L 3 | From 


oſe there will be obſerved three parts 
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From the violent Rage of the Warers 
breaking in that way, which threaten 


the parts of Nor#h-Hclland about Me- 


denblick and Enchuſen, and brave it 0- 
ver the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Digues 
of the Province upon every High-rtide, 
and ſtorm at North-weſt. As likewiſe 
from the Names of Eaſt and Weſt- 
Friezland, which ſhould have been 
one Continent till divided by this Sea ; 
For in the time of Tacztus no other 


_ diſtin&tion was known , but that of 


Greater or Leſſer Fr:ſons, and 


Finnt Majoribus M5. that only from the meaſure of 


noribuſque ' Frifiss 
wocabulum, ex modo 
virium utreque Na- 
tiones uſque ad Ocea- 
num Rheno pretex- 
ambiuntq; 


untnr 


their numbers, or forces ; and 
though they were ſaid to have 
great Lakes among them, yet 
that word ſeems to import 


immenſos inſuper [a= they were of freſh water , 


Gcr. 


 exs, Tacit. de Mor. which is made yet plainer by 


the word * Ambiunt, that 
ſhows thofe Lakes to have been inha- 
bited round by theſe Nations ; From 
all this I ſhould gueſs, that the more 
Inland part of the Zudder Sea, was 
one of the Lakes there mention'd, be- 
tween which and the Teſſe/}, and Vhe 


Hlands,there lay anciently a great Tra& 


of Land (where the Sands are ſtil} ſo 
ſhallow, and ſo continued, as ſeems to 


— I. 


| like the Sea in a calm, an 
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make it evident), But fince covered by 
ſome feat irruptions of waters that 
Jjoyne 


your whereof the Town of Amſterdam 
has grown to be the moſt frequented 
Haven of the world. 
Whatever it was, whether Nature or 
Accident, and upon what occaſion ſoe-. 
yer it arrived, The Soil of the whole 
Province of Hollnd is generally flat 
3 looks as if 
after a long contention between Land 
and Water, which it ſhould belong to, 
it had .at length been divided between 
them : For to conſider the great Ri-, 
vers, and the ſtrange number of Ca- 
nals that are found in this Province, 
and do not only lead to every great 
Town, but almoſt to every Village, 
and every Farm-Houſe in the Coun- 
trey; And the infinity of Sails that 
are ſeen every where courſing up and 
down upon them; One would ima- 
gine the Water to have ſhard with 
the Land ; and the people that live in 
Boats, to hold ſome proportion with 
thoſe that live inHouſes. And this is one 
great advantage towards Trade, which 
L4 1$ 


thoſe of the Sea and the Lake 
together, and thereby made that great 
Bay now called the Zudder Sea, by ta- 
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Of their Scitnation Chap.IIF. 
1s natural ro the Scituation,and not to be 
attained in any Country where'-there 
is not the ſame level ' and- ſoftneſs of 
Soil, which makes the cutting of Ca- 
nals ſo <aſic work as to be attempted 
almoſt by every private man ; And 
one Horſe- ſhalt draw in'a Boat more 
than fifty can” do- by Carr, whereas 
Carriage makes a great part of the 
pee in all heavy Commodities : And 
5y this cafie way of — an in- 
duſtrious man loſes no time from his 
buſineſs, for he writes, or eats, or 
fleeps while he goes; whereas the Time 
of labouring or induſtrious men, is the 
greateſt Native Comniodity of any 
Countrey, | RE. 

| There is beſides, one very great 
Lake of freſh water ſtill remaining in 
the midſt of this Province, by the name 
ef Harlem Maer, which might as they 
fay be eaſily drained, and would there- 
by 'make a mighty addition of Land 
to a Countrey, where nothing is more 
wanted ; and receive a great quantity 
6f people, in which they abound, and 
who make their Greatneſs anh Riches, 
Much diſcourſe there has been about 
ſuch an Attempr, but the City of LZey- 
gen haying no other way of refreſh- 
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Chap... Of ther Scrtuation.' 
ing their Town, or renewing the wa- 
ter of their Canals, but from this 
Maer , will never conſent to it. On 
the other fide, Amſterdam will ever 
oppoſe the opening and cleanſing of 
the old Channel of the' Rhzme, which 
they ſay might eaſily be compaſled, 
and by which the Town of Leyden 
would grow Maritime , and' ſhare a 
great part of the Trade now engrofſ- 
fed by Amſterdam. There is in North- 
Holland an Eſſay already made at the 
poſſibility of draining theſe great 
Lakes, by one of about two Leagues 
broad having been made firm Land 
within theſe forty years ; This makes 
that part of the Countrey called the 
Bemſfier, being now the richeſt Soil of 
the Province, lying upon a dead flat, 
divided with Canals, and the ways 
through it diſtinguiſht with ranges of 
Trees, which make the pleaſanteſt 
Summer-Landſchip of any Countrey I 
have ſeen of that ſort. 

Another adyantage of their Scitua- 
tion for Trade, is made by thoſe two 
great Rivers of the Rhyue and Moſe, 
reaching up, and Navigable ſo mighty 
a length into fo rich and populous 
Countreys of the Higher and Lower 
; TY Germany, 
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Germany ; which as-it brings down all 
the. Commodities from 'thoſe parts to 
the Magazines in Ho//:nd, that vent 
them by their Shipping into all-parts 
of the World where the Market calls 
for them ; ſo with ſomething more I a- 
bour and Time, it returns all the Mer- 
chandizes of other _= into thoſe 
Countreys that are ſeared upon theſe 
ſtreams. For their commodious ſeat as 
to the Trade of the Sirezghts, or Bal- 
7#:que, or any parts of the Ocean, I ſee 
no adyantage they have of moſt parts 
of England; and they muſt certainly 
yeild to many we. poſleſs, if we had 
other equal circumitances to value 
them, | 
The lowneſs and flatneſs of their 
Lands, makes in a great meaſure the 
richneſs of their Soil, that is eaſily 
overflowed every Winter, ſo as the 
whole Countrey at that ſeaſon ſeems 
to lye under wzter, which in Spring is 
driven out again by Mills. Bur that 
which mends the Earth, ſpoils the Air, 
which would be all Fog and Miſt, if 
it were not c/ear'd by the ſharpneſs of 
their Froſts, which nevyer fail with eve- 
ry Eaſt-wind for about four Months 
of the ycar, and are much fiercer than 
it 


Chap.III. Of their Scituation. 
in the ſame Latitude yvith us, becauſe 
that Wind comes to them over a mighty 
length of dry Continent ; bur is moitſt- 
ned by the Vapours, or ſoftned by the 
warmth of the Seas motion before ir 
reaches us. 

And this is the greateſt diſadvantage 
of Trade they receive from their Sci- 
ruation, though neceſſary to their 
health ; Becauſe many times their Ha- 
vens are all ſhut up for two or three 
Months with Ice, when ours are open 
and free. | 

The fierce ſharpneſs of theſe Winds, 
makes the changes of their Weather 
and Seaſons more violent and ſurpri- 
fing than in any place I know; ſo as 
a warm faint Air turns in a night to 
a ſharp Froſt, with the Wind coming 
into the North-eaſt ; And the contrary 
with another change of Wind. The 
Spring is much ſhorter, and leſs agree- 
able than with us ; the Winter much 
colder, and ſome parts of the Summer 
much hotter ; and 1 haye known more 
than once, the viotence of one give 
way to that of the other, like the cold 
fit of an Ague to the hot, without any 

ood temper between. 

| The flatneſs of their Land expoſes 
it 
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it to. the dangey, of the Sea, and. for- 
ces them to infinite charge in the con-+ 
tinual fences:and repairs ot their Banks 
to oppoſe it ; Which employ yearly 
more men than all the Corn of the 


Province of Houllayd could maintain 


as one of their cheif Miniſters has 
19d me). They have lately tound'the 
common Sea-weed. to be the beſt Ma- 
terial for theſe Digues, which faſtens 
witn a thin mixture of Earth, yeilds 
a little ro the force of the Sea, and 
returns when the Waves give back : 
Whether they are thereby the ſafer 
againſt Water,. as they ſay Houſes that 
ſhake are againſt Wind ; or whether, 
as pious Narturaliſts obſerve, all things 
carry about them that which ſerves 
for a Remedy againſt the Miſchiets they 
do in the world. 

The extream moiſture of Air, I 
take to be the occaſion of the great 
nceatneſs in their Houſes, and clean- 
lincſs in their Towns. For without 
the help of thoſe Cuſtoms, their 
Countrey would not be habitable by 
ſuch Crowds of people, bur the Air 
would corrupt upon every hot ſeaſon, 
and expoſe the Inhabitants to general 
and intc&tious Diſcaſes ; Which rhey 
hardly 
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hardly eſcape three Summers together, 
eſpecially about Leyden, where the 
Warers are not ſo cafily renewed ; and 
for this reaſon I ſupole it is that Leydezs 
is found to be the neateſt and cleaneſt 
kept of all their Towns. \ 
The Tame moiſture' of Air makes 


all Metals apt to ruſt,, and Wood;re 


mould ; which forces them by coffiti- 
nual pains of rubbing and Lourkly 
to ſeek a prevention- or cure : This 
makes the . brightneſs, and cleanneſs 
that ſeems affected in their Hors 
and is call'd natural to them, by peo- 
ple who think .no further, So the 
deeprieſs of their Soil, and wetneſs 
of Seaſons, which would render it 
unpaſſable, forces them not only. to 
exactneſs of paving in their Streets, 
bur to. the expence of ſo long Cawſics 
| berween many of their. Towns, and 
in their High-ways. As indeed moſt 
National Cuſtoms are the Effet. of 
ſome unſeen or unobſeryed natural 
Cauſes or Necellities, = 
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CHAP.IV. 
Of their people and Diſpoſitions. 


HE People of Holland may be 
-B divided into theſe ſeveral Claſſes : 
1ne Clowns or Boors (as they call 
them ), who cultivate the Land. The 
Mariners or Schippers, who ſupply 
their Ships and Inland-Boats, The Mer- 
chants or Traders,who fill their Towns. 
The Remxteeners, or men that live in 
all their chief Cities upon the Rents 
or Intereſt of Eſtates formerly acqui- 
red in their Families : And the Genrle- 
men and Officers of their Armies. 
 Thefirſtarea Race of people diligent 


rather than laborious ; dull and flow 
of underſtanding, and ſo not dealt 


with by haſty words, but managed ca- 


ſily by ſoft and fair ; and yeilding to 


lain Reaſon, if you give them tinie 
to underſtand it. In the Countrey 
and Villages, not to near the great 
Towns, they ſeem plain and honel?, 


tind content with their own ; we” 
1 
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if in: bounty you -give them a ſhilling 
for what is worth bur a groat, they 
will take the current pricc, and give 
you the reſt again ; it you bid them 
cake it, they' know not - what you 
mean, and ſometimes ask if you are a 
Fool. 'They- know no other .. Good, 
but the ſupply of what Nature re- 
quires , and- the common encreaſe of 
Wealth. They feed moſt upon Herbs, 
Roots, and Milks ; and by that means 
] ſuppoſe neither their Strength nor 
Vigor ſeems anſwerable to the Size or 
Bulk of tkeir Bodies. S 

. The Mariners are a plain, but-much 
rougher people;; whether from the E- 
lement they live- in, or from:-their 
Food, which is generally . Fiſh and 
. Corn, and : heartier than that . of the 
| Boors.: They are ſurely and. ill-man- 
nerd which | is miſtaken for Pride ; 
but I believe is learnt,” as - all Manners 
are, by the converſarion we uſe. Now 
theirs lying only among one another, or 
with Winds and Waves , which are 
not :moy'd or wrought upon by any 
language, or obſervance ; or to be 
dealt with, but by Pains and by Pa- 
tience ; Theſe are all rhe Qualities 
their Mariners have learnt ; their = 
TY our 
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. Of cheir People. Chap, VI, 
lour is puſive rather 'than ative; 'und 
their Language is; little*-more 'than 
what is of neceſlary uſe to their Bu- 
fineid. /- * * 

The Merchants and Tiades-men ; n 
both the greater and Mechanick, li- 
ving in Towns that 'are 'of great re- 


ſort, both-by ſtrangers'and paſſengers 


6f their ' own, Are more Mercurial 
( Wit being ſharpned: by commerce 
and cohyerſarion of Cities), though 
they'are not very inventive, which is 


the gift of. warmer heads, ar m4 are they 


great in imitation, far, many 
Times ,' as 'goes nie the Ori itials 


-of thihry nduſtry, and conſtant ap- 


plication' to the ' Ends they propoſe 


and purſue.” They: make uſe of their 
Skill' and their-'Wir ; "to take advan- 
tage of "orher men's Tgnorance-ahd 
' Folly they 'deal with; Are gear 'Ex- 
aters where -the Law is in their own 
hands, "In'other- points. where they 


deal --with 'men thart- underſtand. like 


"themſelves. and are under the reath of 


Juſtice and Laws, they:are the" plain- 


eſt -and beſt dealers: in the world ; 
"Which'-ſeems not to grow ſo much 
from a Principle - '6f Conſcience | or 


Morality ; as front &'Cuſtom 'or Habit 
intro- 
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Chat.IV. - and Diſpo/tions. 
introduced by the neceſlity of Trade 
among them , which depends as much 
upon Common-honeſty, as War does 
upon Diſcipline ; and without which; 
all would break up, Merchants would 
turn Pedlars, and Soldiers Theives: 
Thoſe Families which live upon 
their Patrimonial Eſtates in all the 
great Cities, are a people differently 
bred and manner'd from the Traders,. 
though like them in the modeſty of 
Garb and Habit, and the Parſimony 
of living. Their Youth arc generally 
bred. up at Schools, and at the Uni- 
yerſities of Leyden or Utrecht, in the 
common ſtudies of Humane Learning; 
but chiefly of the Civil Law, which 
is that of their Countrey , at leaſt as 
far as it is ſo in France and Spar. 
(For, as much as I underſtand of 
thoſe Counreys, No Deciſions or De- 
crees of the Civil Law, nor Conſti- 
tutions of the Roman Emperors, have 
the force or current of Law among 
them, as is commonly believed, but 
only the force of Reaſons when al 
ledged before their Courts of Judica- 
ture, as far as the Authority of mer 
eſteemed wiſe, paſſes for Reaſon i But 
the ancient Cuſtoms of thoſe ſeyeral 
outs 
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Of their People, Chap IV. 
Countreys, and « the Ordinances of 
their Kings and Princes, conſented to 
by the Eſtates, or in France verified 
by Parliaments, have only the ſtrength 
and authority of Law among them ). 

Where theſe Famiiies are rich, their 
Youths after the courſe of their ſtu- 
dies at home, travel for ſome years, as 
the Sons of our Gentry uſe to do ; but 
their journeys are chiefly into England 
and France, not much into 1:taly, ſel- 
domer into paz, nor often into the 
more Northern Countreys, unleſs in 
company or train of their Publick 
Miniſters. The chicf End of their 
Breeding, is to make them fit for the 
tervice of their Countrey in the Ma- 
giſtracy ot their Towns, their Provin- 
ces, and rheir State. And of theſe kind 
of men are the Civil Officers of this 
Government generally compoſed, be- 
ing deſcended of Families who have 
many times been-conſtantly in the Ma- 
giſtracy of their Native Towns for 
many Years, and ſome for ſeveral 
Ages, 

Such were moſt or all of the chicf 
Miniſters, and the Perſons that compo- 
fed their cheif Councils, in the time 
of my reſidence among them, and not 
met? 


Chat.IV. and Diſpoſitrens. 
men of mean or Mechanick Trades.,as it 
is commonly received among Forreign- 
ers, and makes the ſubject of Comical 
Jeſts upon their Government, This 
_ does not exclude many Merchants, or 
Traders in groſs, from being often ſeen 
in the Offices of their Cities , and 
ſometimes deputed to their States ; Nor 
ſeveral of their States, from turning 
their Stocks in the management of 
ſome very beneficial Trade by Seryants 
and Houſes maintained to that purpoſe; 
But the generality of the States and 
Magiſtrates are of the other ſort ; Their 
Eſtates conſiſting in the Penſions of 
their Publique Charges, in the Rents 
of Lands, or Intereſt of Money wpon 
the Cantores, or itt Actions of the 
Eait-India Company, or in Shares up- 
on the Adventures of great Trading. 
Merchants. | 
Not do theſe Families, habituated as 
it were to the Magiſtracy of their 
Towns and Provinces , uſually arrive 
a great or cxceſlive Riches ; The Sa- 
laries of Publique Employments and 
Intereſt being low, but the Revenue of 
Lands : being yet very much lower ; 
and ſeldom exceeding the profit of two 
in the Hundred, They content theim- 
M 2 ſelves 
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felves with the honour of being uſeful 
ro the Publique, with the elteem of 
their Cities or their Countrey, and 
with the caſe of their Fortunes ; which 
ſeldom fails, by the irugality of their 
living, grown univerſal by being (1 
ſuppoſe )at firſt neceſſary, but ſince 
Honourable among them. 

The mighty growth and exceſs of 


Riches is ſcen among the Merchants 


and Traders, whofe application lyes 
wholly that way, and who are the 
better content to have ſo little ſhare 


in the Government, deſiring only ſe- 


curity in what they poſleſs ; Troubled 
with no cares but thoſe of their. For- 
tunes, and the managment of their 
Trades, and turning the reſt of their 
time and thought to the divertiſement 
of their lives. Yet theſe, when they 
attain great wealth, chuſe to breed up 
their Sons in the way, and marry their 
Daughters into the Families of thoſe 
others moſt generally credited in their 
Towns,and verſed in their Magiltracies ; 
And thereby introduce their Familes 
into the way of Government and Ho- 
nour, which conſiſts not here in Titles, 
but in Publick Employments. 

The next Rank among them, is mn 
0 
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of their Gentlemen orNobles,who inthe 
Province of Holand (to which I chiefly 
confine theſe Obſervations ) are very 
few, molt of the Families having been 
extinguiſhed in the long Wars with 
Spain. But thoſe that remain, are in 
a manner all employ'd in the Military 
or Civil Charges of the Province or 
State. Theſe are in their Cuſtoms, and 
Manners, and way of living, a good 
deal different from the reſt of the peo- 
ple; and having been bred much 
abroad, rather afte& the Garb of their 
Neighbour-Courts, than the Popular 
Air of their own Countrey. They 
value themſelves more upon their No- 
bility, than men do in other Coun- 
treys, where 'tis more common, and 
would think themſelves utterly diſho- 
noured by the marriage of one that 
were not of their Rank, though it 
were to make up the broken Fortune 

of a Noble Family, by the Wealth of 
a Phebean, They ſtrive to imitate the 

French in their Meen, their Clothes, 

their way of Talk, of Eating, of Gal- 

lantary, or Debauchery ; And are, in my 

mind, ſomething worſe than they would 

be, by affecting to be better than they 

need ; making ſome times but ill Copies, 

"MM 0 whereas 
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whereas they might be good Origi- 
nals, by refining or improving the 
Cuſtoms and Virtues proper to their 
own Countrey and Climate. 'They are 
otherwiſe an Honeſt, Well-natur'd , 
Friendly, and Gentlemanly ſort of men, 
and acquit themſelves generally with 
Honour and Merit, where their Coun- 
trey employs them. | 
The Officers of their Armies live 
after the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the 
Gentlemen ; And ſo do many Sons of 
the rich Merchants, who returning 
from travel abroad, have more deſigns 
upon their own pleaſure, and the va- 
nity of appearing, than upon the Ser- 
vice of their Countrey ; Or it they 
_ to enter into that, it is rather 
y the Army than the State. And all 
theſe are generally deſirous to ſee a 
Court in their Countrey , that they 
may yalue themſelves at home, by the 
Qualities they have learntabroad ; and 
make a Figure which agrees better with 
their own Humor, and the manner of 
Courts,than with the Cuſtoms and Or- 
ders that preyail in more Popular Go- 
yernments. -” 
There are ſome Cuſtoms of Diſpo- 
ſitions that ſeem to run generally 
ene rw ow ir davogh 
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through all theſe Degrees of men a- 
mong them; As great Frugality, and 
order in their Expences. Their com- 
mon Riches lye in every man's having 
more than he ſpends ; or to fay it 
more properly, In every man's ſpend- 
ing leſs than he has coming in, be that 
what it will:Nor does it enter into mens 
heads among them, That the common 
port or courſe of Expence, ſhould e- 
qual the Revenue; and when this hap- 
pens, they think at leaſt they have liv'd 
that year to no purpoſe ; And the 
train of it diſcredits a man among 
them, as much as any vicious or pro- 
digal Extravagance does in other Coun- 
treys. This enables every man to bear 
their extream Taxes, and makes them 
leſs ſenſible than they would be in 0- 
ther places: For he that lives upon 
Two parts in Five of what he has 
coming in, if he pays Two more to 
the State,he does but part with what he 


ſhould have laid up, and had no preſent 


uſe for; Whereas he that ſpends yearly 
what he receives, it he pays bur the 
Fifttieth part to the Publique, it goes 
from him like that which was neceſſary 


to buy Bread or Clothes for himſelf or. 


his Family, 
M 4 This 
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This makes the beauty and ftrength 
of their Towns, the commodiouſneſs 
of travelling in their Countrey by 
their Canals, Bridges, and Cawſeys ; 
the pleaſantneſs of their Walks, and 
their Grafts in and near all their Ci- 
ties; Andin ſhort, the Beauty , Con- 
venience, and ſometimes Magnificence 
of their Publick Works, to which eve- 
ry man pays as willingly, and takes as 
much pleaſure and vanity in them, as 
thoſe in the Countreys do in the 
ſame circumſtances, among the Poſle\- 
ſions of their Families, or private In- 
heritance. What they can ſpare, be- 
fides the neceſſary expence of their 
Domeſtique, the Publick Payments, 
and the common courſe of {till en- 
creaſing their Stock, Is laid out in the 
Fabrick, Adornment , or Furniture of 
their Houſes : Things not ſo tranſitory 
or ſo prejudicial to Health, and ro Buſt- 
neſs, as the conſtant Exceſſes and 
Luxury of Tables ; Nor perhaps alto- 
gether ſo vain as the extravagant Ex- 
pences of Clothes and Attendance; At 
leaſt theſe end wholly in a man's ſelf, 
and the ſatisfaCtion of his perſonal Hu- 
mour; Whereas the other make not 
only the Riches of a Family, but con- 

tribute 
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tribute much towards the publick Beau- 
ty and Honour of a Countrey. 

The order in caſting up their Ex- 
pences, is ſo great and general, that 
no man offers at any Undertaking , 
which he is not prepared for, and Ma» 
ſter of his Deſign before he begins ; 
ſo as I have neither obſerved nor heard 
of any Building publick or private, 
that has not been finiſhed in the time 
deſigned for ir. So are their Canals, 
Cawſeys, and Bridges; ſo was their 
Way from the Hague to Skeveling , a 
work that might have become the 
old Romans , conſidering how ſoon it 
was diſpatcht.The Houſe at the Hague, 
built purpoſely for caſting of Cannon, 
was finiſhr in one Summer, during the 
heat of of the firſt Eyg/;/b War,and lookt- 
rather like a deſign of Vanity in their 
Government , that Neceſſity or Ute. 
 TheStadthouſe of Amſterdam has been 
left purpoſely to time , without any 
limitation in the firſt Deſign, either of 
that, or of Expence ; both that the 
Diligence and the Genius of ſo many 
ſucceeding Magiſtrates, ſhould be em- 
ploy'd in the colle&tion of all things 
that could be eſteemed proper to en- 
creaſe the Beauty or A of 
. | ; taat 
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that Structure ; And perhaps a little 
10 repricve the experiment of a cur- 
rent Prediction, That the Trade of that 
City ſhould begin to fall the ſame year 
the Stadrhouſe thould be finiſht,as it did 
at Antwerp: 

Charity ſeems to be very National 
among them, though it be regulated 
by Orders of the Countrey , and not 
uſually moy'd by the common Objects 
of Compaſſion. Bur it 1s fecn in the 
admirable Proviſions that arc made out 
of it for all ſorts of perſons that can 
want, or ought to be kept in a Go- 
vernment. Among the many and va- 
rious Hoſpitals that are in every man's 
curioſity and talk that travels their 
Countrey , I was affected with none 
more than that of the aged Sea-men 
at Enchulyen , which is contrived , fi- 
niſhed, and ordercd, as it it were done 
with a kind intention of ſome well-na- 
tur'd man, Thar thoſe who had paſt 


their whole lives in the Hardſhips and 


Incommoditics of the Sca, ithould find 
a Retreat ſtor'd with all the Eaſes and 
Convenicnccs that Old-age is capable 
of ſceling and cnjoying. And here I 
met with the oniy rich man thar Iever 
{aw in my life ; For cone of theſe old 
| SCa-men 
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Sea-men entertaining me a good while 
with the plain Stories of his Fifty 
years Voyages and Adventures, while 
I was viewing their Hoſpital, and the 
Church adjoining ; I gave him at part- 
ing a piece of their Coin about the 
value of a Crown ; He took it ſmi- 
ling, and offer'd it me again ; bur 
when I refuſ'd it, he ask me what he 
ſhould do with Money ? for all that 
ever they wanted, was provided for 
them at their Houſe. I left him to over- 
come his Modeſty as he could ; but a 
Servant coming after me, ſaw him give 
itto a little Girl that open'd the Church 
door , as ſhe paſt by him; Which 
made me refle&t upon the fantaſtick 
calculation of Riches and Poyerty 
that is current in the world, by which 
a man that wants a Million, is a Prince; 
He that wants but a Groat,is a Beggar ; 
and this was a poor man that wanted 
nothing at all. 

In general, All Appetites and Paſii- 
ons ſcem to run lower and cooler 


here, than in other Countreys whereT - 


have converſt. Avarice may be excep- 
ted. And yet that ſhould not be ſo 
violent, where it feeds only upon In- 
duſtry and Parſimony , as where it 
Gn breaks 
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breaks out into Fraud , Rapine, and 
Oppreſſion. Bur Quarrels are ſeldom 
ſeen among them, unleſs in their 
drink; Revenge rarely heard of, or 
Jealoufie known, Their Tempers are 
got aiery enough for Joy, or any un- 
uſual ſtrains of pleaſant Humour ; nor 
warm enough for Loye. This is talkt 
of ſometimes among the younger 
men, but as a thing they have heard 
of, rather than felt ; and as a diſcourſe 
that becomes them, rather, than affects 
them, I have known ſome among them 
that perſonated Lovers well enough, 
bur none that ITeyer thought were at 
heart in love; Nor any of the Wo- 
men that ſcem'd art all to care whether 
they were ſo or no. Whether it be 
that they are ſuch lovers of their Li- 
berty, as not to bear the ſervitude of 
a Miſtris, any more than that of a Ma- 
ſter; Or that the dalneſs of their Air 
renders them leſs ſuſceptible of more 
refined Paſſions ; Or that they are di- 
verted from it by the general intenti- 
on every man has upon his buſineſs 
what ever it is; (nothing being ſo mor- 
tal an Enemy of Love, that ſuffers no 
Rival, as any bent of thought another 


The 


_ way). 
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The ſame Cauſes may have had the 
ſame Effe&ts among their married Wo- 
men, Who have the whole care and 
abſolure management of all their Do- 
meſtique ; And live with very gene- 
ral good Fame; A certain fort of 
Chaſtity being hereditary and habitual 
among them, as Probity among the 
Men. | 

The ſame dulneſs of Air may dif- 
poſe them to that ſtrange aſſiduity and 
conſtant application of their minds, 
with that perpetual Study and Labour 
upon any thing they deſign and take 
in hand. This gives them patience to 
purſue the queſt of Riches by ſo long 
Voyages and Adventures to the Indzes, 
and by ſo long Parfimony as that of 
their whole Lives. Nay I have (for a 
more particular example of this Diſ- 
poſition among them) known one 
man that employ'd Four and twenty 


years about the making and perfcfting 


of a Globe, and another above Thirty 


about the inlaying of a Table. Nor 


does any man know how much may 


have been contributed towards the. 


great things in all kinds, both pub- 
lick and private, that have been ar- 
chieved among them by this one Hu- 
mour 
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mour of never giving over what they 
imagine may be brought to paſs, nor 
leaving one ſcent to follow another 
they meet with ; Which is the pro- 
perty of the lighter and more ingeni- 
ous Nations; And the Humour of a 
Government being uſually the ſame 
with that of the Perſons that compoſe 
it, Not only in this, but in all other 
points ; ſo as where men that govern, 
are Wiſe, Good , Steady and Juſt, the 
Government will appear ſo too ; and 
the contrary where they are other- 

wile. | 
The ſame Qualities in their Air; 
may encline them to the Entertain- 
ments and Cuſtoms of Drinking, which 
are ſo much laid to their charge, and 
tor ought I know, may not only be 
neceſlary to their Health ( as they ge- 
nerally believe it), but to the vigour 
and improvement of their Underſtand- 
ings, in the midſt of a thick foggy 
Air, and ſo much coldneſs of Temper 
and Complexion. For though the uſe 
or exceſs of drinking may deſtroy 
men's Abilities who live in better Cli- 
mates, and are of warmer Conſtituti- 
ons ; Wine to hot Brains, being like 
Oyl to Firc, and making the Spirits by 
_ to9 
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roo much lightneſs, evaporate into 
ſmoak, and perfect aicry imaginations ; 
Or by too much hear, rage into I ren- 
Zy, or at leaſt into Humours and 
Thoughts that have a great mixture 
of it; Yet on tiie other fide, it may 
improve men's Parts and Abilities of 
cold Complexions, and in dull Air ; and 
may be neceſſary ro thaw and moye 
the frozen or unactive Spirits of the 
Brain ; To rowſe ſleepy Thought, and 
refine groſſer Imaginations, and pcr- 
haps to animate the Spirits of the 
Heart, as well as enliven thoſe of the 
Brain : Therefore the old Germans 
ſeem'd to have ſome reaſon in their 
Cuſtom, not to execute any great Rc- 
ſolutions which had nor been twice 
debated, and agreed at two ſeveral 
Aſſemblies, one in an Afternoon, 
and tother in a morning ; Be- 
cauſe they thought their Counſels 
might want Vigour when they were 
ſober, as well as Caution when they 
had drunk. 

Yet in Ho//1nd T have obſeryed yes 
ry few of rheir chief Officers or Mini- 
{ters of State vicious in this kind ; Or 
if they drunk much, *twas only ar fer- 
Feaſts, and rather to acquit — 
thats 
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than of choice or Inclination ; And for 
the Merchants and Traders, with whom 
it is cuſtomary, They never do it in 
a morning, nor till rhey come from 
the Exchange, where the buſineſs of 
the day is commonly diſpatcht ; Nay; 
it hardly enters into their heads, thar 
tis lawful to drink art all before that 
time ; but they will excuſe it if you 
come to their Houſe, and tell you how 
ſorry they are you come in a morning 
when they cannot offer you to drink ; 
as if at that time of day it were not 
only unlawful for them to drink them- 
ſelves, but ſo much as for a ſtranger 
to do it within their Walls, 
The Afternoon, or at leaſt the Evye- 
ning is given to whatever they find 
will divert them ; And is no more than 
needs, conſidering how they ſpend the 
reſt of the day in Thought, or in 
Cares; in Toils, or in Buſineſs. For 
Nature cannot hold out with conſtant 
labour of Body, and as little with con- 
ſtant bent or application of mind : 
Much motion of the ſame parts of the 
Brain cither wearies and waſts them too 
faſt for repair, or elſe (as it were) fires 
the wheels, and ſo ends either in ge- 


neral decays of the Body or diſtracti- 
ons 
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ons of the Mind (For theſe are uſu- 
ally occaſion'd by perpetual motions 
of Thought about ſome one Objctt j 
whether it be about ones ſelf in ex- 
celſes of Pride, or about another in 
thoſe of Loye, or of Grief ). There- 
fore none are ſo excuſable as men of 
much care and thought , or of great 


| buſineſs, for giving up their times of 


leiſure ro any pleaſures or diverſions 
that offend no Laws, nor hurt others 
or themſelves : And this ſeems the rea- 
ſon that in all Civil Conſtirutions, not 
only Honours, but Riches are annex- 
ed to the Charges of thoſe who go- 
yern , and upon whom the Publick 
cares are meant to be devolved ; Not 
only that they may not be diſtracted 
from theſe by the cares of their own 
domeſtique or private Intereſts ; but 
that by the help ot Eſteem, and of 
Riches, they may have thoſe Pleaſures 
and Diverſions in their reach, which 
idle. men neither need nor deſerve; 
bur which are neceſlary for the re- 
freſhment or repair of Spirits exhauſt- 
ed with Care and with Toil, and 
which ſerve to ſweeten and preſerve 
thoſe Lives that would otherwiſe wear - 


out to faſt, or grow too uneaſie in 
| N the 
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the Service of the Publick. 
The two Characters that are left by 


T1 the old Roman Writers, of the ancient, 


On-runtur ( Fabit 
Falentis )Legiones ore 
bari ſe fortiſſimorum 
VIrorum auxilio ve= 
zeres illos £5 tor belts 
forum auftores non 
abrumpendos ut cor- 


115. Tacit. Hiſt. 


Omnium harum 
gentium virtute pras 
cipus Batavs mon 
[7H 1! multum ex ripa ſed 
it 388 Taſulam Rheni amns 
if colunt, Tacit. de 
Mor. Ger. 


Pore validiſſimos Are 


Batavi or Hollanders, are, 
That they were both the 
braveſt among the German 
Nations, and the moſt obſti- 
nate lovers and defenders of 
their Liberty ; Which made 
them exempred from all Tri- 
bute by the Romans,who dc- 


ſir'd only Soldiers of their Nation to 
make up ſome of their Auxiliary-Bands, 


as they did in former Ages 
of thoſe Nations in [taly 
that were their Friends and 
Allies. The laſt Diſpoſition 


. ſeems to have continued con- 


ſtanr and National among 


them ever ſince that time, and never to 
have more appeared than in theRiſe and 
Conſtitutions of rheir preſent State, It 
does not ſeem to be ſo of the Firſt, or that 
the people in general can be faid now to 
be Valiant, a quality of old ſo National 
among them, and which by the ſeveral 
Wars of the Counts of Holland (eſpeci- 
ally with the Fr:zons), and by the de- 
fperate Dctences made againſt the Jpa- 
2:ards by this people in the _—_ 
Q: 
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of their State, ſhould ſeem to have laſt- 
ed long, and to have bur lately de- 
caycd ; Thar is, ſince the whole appli- 
cation of their Natives has been turn'd 
ro Commerce and Trade, and the vein 
of their Domeſtique lives ſo much to 
Parſimony (by Circumſtances which 
will be the Subject of another Chapter) 
and ſince the main of all their Forces, 
and body of their Army has been com- 
poſed and continually ſupplied out of 
their Neighbour-Narions. 

For Soldiers and Merchants ate not 


found by experience to be more in- 


compatible in their abode, than the 
Diſpoſitions and Cuſtoms ſeem to be 
different that render a people fit for 
Trade and for War. The Soldier thinks 
of a ſhort life and a merry. The Tra- 
der reckons upon a long and a pain- 
ful. One intends to make his For- 


tunes ſuddenly by his Courage, by Vi- 


Qory, and Spoil : 'The rother ſlower, 
but ſurer, by Crafr, by Treaty, and 
by Induſtry. This makes the firſt 
frank and generous, arid throw away 
upon his Pleaſures what has been got- 
ten in one Danger, and may either be 
loſt or repaired in the next. The 


ether wary and frugal, and loath to 
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part with in a'day, what he has been 
labouring for a year, and has no hopes 
to recover , but by the ſame paces of 
Diligence and Time. One aims only 
to preſerve what he has, as the fruit 


- of his Father's pains ; or what he ſhall 


get, as the fruit of his own : T'other 
thinks the price of a little Blood is 
more than ot a great deal of Swear, 
and means to live upon other men's 
Labours, and poſleſs in an hour what 
they have been years in acquiring : 
This makes one love to live er 
ſtanch Orders and Laws; While ro- 
ther would have all depend upon Ar- 
birrary Power and Will, The Trader 
reckons upon growing Richer, and 
by his account Better, the longer he 
lives ; which makes him careful of his 
Health and his Life, and ſo apt to be 
orderly and. temperate in his Diet ; 
While the Soldier is thoughtleſs or 
prodigal of both; and having not 
his Meat. ready at hours, or when 
he has a mind to it, Fats full and 
greedily whenever he gets it; And 
perhaps difference of Diet may make 
greater difference in men's natural 
-— dh , than is commonly rhought 
of. 

For 
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For Courage may proceed in ſome 
meaſure from the temper of Air, may 
be form'd by Diſcipline, and acquird 
by Uſe, or infusd by Opiaion ; Bur - 
that which is more natural, and ſo 
more National in ſome Countreys than 
in others, feems to ariſe from the heat 
or ſtrength of Spirits about the Hearr, 
Which may a great deal depend upon 
the meaſure and the ſubſtance of rhe 
food men are uſed to. This made a 
great Phyſician among us ſay, He 
would make any man a Coward with 
ſix weeks dietting : and Prince Mau- 
rice of Orange call for the Engliſh that 
were newly come over, and had (as 
he ſaid) their own Beet in their Bel- 
lies, tor any bold and deſperate Action. 
This may. be one reaſon why the Gen- 
try in all places of the world are bra- 
ver than the Peaſantry, whoſe hearts 
are depreſled not only by Slavery, but 
by ſhort and heartleſs Food, the effect 
of their Poverty. This is a cauſe why 
the Yeomanry and Commonalty of 
England are generally braver than in 
other Countreys, Becauſe by rhe Plen- 
by and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, 
they are ſo much cafier in their Rents 
and their Taxcs, and fare ſo much 
M3 ettcr 
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better and fuller than thoſe of their 
rank in any other Nation. Their 
chief, and indeed conſtant food, being 
of fleſh; And among all Creatures, 
both Birds and the Beaſts, we ſhall 
{till find thoſe that fced upon fleſh, to 
be the fierce and the bold; and on 
the contrary, the fearful and faint- 
hearted ro feed upon Graſs, and upon 
Plants. I think there can be pretend- 
ed but two Exceptions to this Rule, 
which are the Cock, and the Horſe ; 
whereas the Courage of the firſt is no- 
ted no where but in Zngland, and 
there, only in certain Races : And for 
the other , all the Courage we com- 
mend in them, is the want of fear : 
and they are obſerved to grow much 
fiercer, whenever by cuſtom or neceſlity 
they have been uſed to fleſh. 

From all this may be inferr'd, 'That 
not only the long diſuſe of Arms a- 
mong the Native Hollanders ( eſpeci- 
ally at Land), and making uſe of other 
Nations chictly in their Milice ; But 
the Arts of Trade, as well as Peace, 
and their great Parſimony in Diet, and 
cating ſo very little fleſh (which the 
common people ſeldom do above once 
a week *, may kaye helpt ro debaſe 

| much 
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much the ancient Valour of the Na- 
tion, at leaſt in the occaſions of Ser- 
vice at Land. Their Sea-men are 
much better ; but nor ſo good as thoſe 
of Zealand, who are generally brave ; 
Which 1 ſuppoſe comes by theſe ha- 
ving upon all occaſions turn'd ſo much 
more to Privateering, and Men of War ; 
and thoſe of Holland being generally 
employ'd in Trading and Merchant- 
Ships ; While their Men of War are 
man'd by Mariners of all Nations,who 
are very numerous among them, but 
eſpecially thoſe of the Eait-land Coaſts 
of Germany, Suedes, Danes, and Nor- 
WegLans, 

"Tis odd, that Veins of Courage 
ſhould ſeem to run like Veins of good 
Earth in a Countrey, and yet not only 
thoſe of the Province of Haznault 
among the Spanſh, and of Gelderland 
among the United Provinces, are 
eſteemed better Soldiers than the reſt ; 
But the Burgers of Valenciennes 
among the Towns of Flanders, and of 


Nimmeguen among thoſe of the lower 7 


Gelder , are obſerved to be particularly 
brave. Bur there may be firmneſs and 
conſtancy of Courage from Tradition, 
as well as of Belict : Nor mcthinks 
N 4 ſhould 
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ſhould any man know how to be a 
Coward, that is brought up with the 
opinion, Thar all ot his Nation or City 
have ever been Valiant. 

I can fay nothing of what is uſually 
laid to their charge abour their being 
Crue), beſides what we have ſo often 
heard, of their barbarous _ to 
ſome of our men in the Zaſt-Indzes, 
and what we have ſo lately ſeen of 
their Savage Murther of their Pen/to- 
ner de Wi. A Perſon that deſerv'd 
another Fate, and a better return from 
his Countrey after Eighteen years ſpent 


-in their Miniſtry , without any care of 


his Entertainments or Eaſe, and little 
of his Fortune. A man of unwearied 
Induſtry, inflexible Conſtancy, ſound, 
clear,'and deep Underſtanding, with un- 
rained Integrity ; ſo that whenever he 
was blinded it was by the paſſion he 
had for that which he - eſteemed the 
good and intereſt of his State. This 
teſtimony 1s juſtly due ro him from all 
that praCtiſed him; and is the more wfl- 
lingly paid, ſince there can be as little 
intereſt to flatter, as honour to reproach 
the dead. Bur this action of rhat people 
may be artribured ro the misfortune 
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Chap.IV, and Diſpoſitions. 
the appearance of their Cuſtoms and 
Diſpolitions , living as I ſaw them un- 
der the Orders and Laws of a quiet 
and ſetled State, and one muſt confeſs 
Mankind to be a very various Creature, 
and none to be known that has not 
been ſeen in his rage, as well as his 
Drink. 

They are generally not ſo long liv'd 
as in better Airs ; and begin to decay 
early, both men and women, eſpecially 
at Amſterdam ; For at the Hague (which 
is their beſt Air ) I have known two 
conſiderable men a good deal above 
Seventy, and one of them in very good 
ſenſe and health : Bur this is nor ſo 
uſual as it is England and in Span. 
The Diſeaſes of the Climate ſeem to 
be chiefly the Gout and the Scurvy ; 
but all hot and dry Summers bring 
ſome thar are infectious among them, 
eſpecially into* Armferdim and Leyden ; 
Theſe are uſually Fevers that Iye moſt 
in the head, and cither Kill ſuddenly 
or languiſh long beiore they recover. 
Plagues are not ſo frequent, at leaſt 
not in a degree to be raken notice of 
for All ſuppreſs the talk of them as 
much as they can, and no diſtinction is 
made in the Regiſter of the dead, nor 
much 
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much in the care and attendance of 
the ſick - Whether from a belief of 
Predeſtination, or elſe a preference of 
Trade, which is the life of the Coun- 

trey, before that of particular men. 
Strangers among them are apt to com- 
plain of the Spleen, but thoſe of the 
Countrey ſeldom or never - Which TI 
take to proceed from their being ever 
buſie, or eaſily ſatisfied. For this ſeems 
to be the Diſeaſe of people that are 
idle, or think themſelves bur ill enter- 
rain'd ; and attribute every fit of dull 
Humour , or Imagination, to a formal 
Diſeaſe, which they have found this 
Name for; Whereas ſuch Fits are in- 
cident to all men at one time or other, 
from the fumes of Indigeſtion, from the 
common alrerations of ſome inſenfible 
degrees in Health and Vigor *; or 
trom ſome 


* Ubi tempeſtas £5 coli mobilis humor h 
Mutavere vias, (5 Jupiter humidus Austris, CNanges , 
Denſat,erant que rara me denſa relaxat or approa- 
Vertuntur ſpecies antmorim, 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubils ventus agebat , 
Coneipinunt, hinc alle avium concentus 1m agris change in 


Etlete pecudes, E5 ovantes gutture corvr. Winds and 


peftora motus che $ g f 


Virg. Georg. ae 
which affect the finer Spirits of theBrain, 
before they grow ſenſible to other parts; 
And are apt to alter the ſhapes or co- 


lours of whatever is repreſented to us by 
” OUT 


Chap.IV. and Diſpoſitions. 


Imaginations whilſt we are ſo affeQted- 
Yer this Effect is not ſo ſtrong , bur 
that buſineſs, or intention of thought, 
commonly either reſiſts or diverts it ; 
And thoſe who underſtand the mori- 
ons of it , ler it paſs, and return to 
themſelves. Bur ſuch as are idle, or 
know not from whence theſe changes 
ariſe, avd trouble their heads with No- 
tions or Schemes of general Happi- 
neſs or Unhappineſs in life; Upon 
yo luch . fit begin refle&tions on the 
condition of their Bodies, their Souls, 
or their Fortunes ; And (as all things 
are then repreſented in the worſt co- 
lours) they fall into melancholy appre- 
henſions of one or other, and ſome- 
times of them all ; Theſe make deep 
impreſſion in their minds, and are not 
eaſily worn out by the natural returns 
of good Humour, eſpecially if they are 
often interrupted by the contrary ; As 
happens in ſome particular Conſtituti- 
ons , and more generally in uncertain 
Climates, eſpecially if improved by ac- 
cidents of ill health, or ill fortune. Bat 
this is a Diſeaſe roo retin'd for this 
Countrey and Peopie, Who ate well, 
when they are not ill; and pleas'd, 
when they are not troubled ; are con- 
cent, 
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+ Of their People, &c. Chap. IV. 
tent, becauſe they think little of it ; and 
ſeek their happineſs in the common Ea- 
ſes and Commodities of Life, or the 
encreaſe of Riches; Not amuſing them- 
ſelves with the more ſpeculative con- 
trivances of Paſlion, or refinements of 
Pleaſure. 

To conclude this Chapter : Holland 
is a Countrey where the Earth is bet- 
ter than the Air, and Profit more in 
requeſt than Honour ; Where there is 
more Senſe than Wit ; More good Na- 
ture than good Humour ; And more 
Wealth than Pleaſure; Where a man 
would chuſe rather to travel, than to 
live ; Shall find more things to ob- 
ſerve than deſire; And more perſons 
to eſteem than to loye. But the ſame 
Qualities and diſpoſitions do not value 
a private man and a State, nor make 
a Converſation agreeable, and a Go- 
vernment great : Nor is it unlikely that 
ſome very great King might make 
but a very ordinary private Gentleman, 
and ſome very extraordinary Gentle- 
man, might be capable of making bur 
a very mean Prince 
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CHAEF. F. 
Of ther RELIGION. 


Intend not here to ſpeak of Religi- 

on at all asa Divine, but as a meer 
Secular man, when I obſerve the occa- 
ſions that ſeem to have eſtabliſhr it in 
the Forms, or with the Liberties where- 
with it is now attended in the United 
Provinces. I believe the Reformed Re- 
ligion was introduced there, as well as 
in England, and the many other Coun- 
treys where it is profeſs'd, by the ope- 
ration of Divine Will and Provi- 
dence ; And by the ſame, I believe the 
 Roman-Catholick was continued in 
France : Where ir ſeemed by the con- 
ſpiring of ſo many Accidents in the 
beginnings of Char/es the Ninth's 
Reign, to be ſo near a change. And 
whoever doubts this, ſeems to queſtion 
not only the Will, but the Power of 
God. Nor will it at all derogate from 
the Hogour of a Religion , to. have 
been planted in a Countrey by Secular 
means, 
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Of their Religion, Chap.V. 


means , or Civil Reyolutions, which 
have, long ſince , ſucceeded to thoſe 
Miraculous Operations that made way 
for Chriſtianity in the world. "Tis 
enough that God Almighty infuſes be- 
lief into the hearts of men, or elſe or- 
dains it to grow out of Religious En- 
quiries and Tuſtrutions ; And that 
wherever the generality of a Nation 
come by theſe means to be of a belief, 
It is by the force of this concurrence 
introduced into the Government , and 
becomes the Eſtabliſht Religion of that 
Countrey. So was the Retormed Pro- 
feſſion introduced into England, Scot- 
land, Sueden, Denmark, Holland, and 
many parts of Germany. So was the 
Roman-Catholick reſtord in France 
and Flanders; where notwithſtand- 
ing the great Concuſlions that were 
made in the Government by the H«- 
gonots and the Gueuſes, yer they were 
never eſteemed in exther of thoſe Coun- 
treys to amount further than the Se- 
venth or Eighth part of the people. 
And whoſoever deligns the change of 
Religion in a Countrey , or Govern- 
ment, by any other means than that of 
a general conyerſion of the people, or 


the greateſt part of them, Deſigns - 
ene 


Chap.IV. Of their Religion. 
the Miſchiefs to a Nation that uſe ro 
uſher in or attend the two greateſt Di- 
ſtempers of a State, Civil War, or Ty- 
ranny ; Which are, Violence, Oppreſti- 
on, Cruelty, Rapine, Intemperance, In- 
juſtice, and in ſhorr, the miſerable Effu- 
ſion of Human Blood, and the Confuſi- 
on of all Laws, Orders , and Virtues 
among men. 

Such Conſequences as theſe, I doubr 
are ſomething more than the diſputed 
Opinions of any man, or any particu- 
lar Aſſembly of men can be worth z 
Since the great and general End of all 
Religion, next to mens happineſs heres 
after, is their happineſs here ; As ap- 
pears by the Commandments of God, 
being the beſt and greateſt Moral and 
Civil, as well as Divine Precepts, that 
haye been given to a Nation; And by 
the Rewards propoſed to the Piety of 
the Jews throughout the Old Teſta- 
ment, which were the Bleſſings of this 
life, as Health, length of Age, number 
of Children , Plenty , Peace, or Vi- 
Ctory. 

Now the way to our future happi- 
neſs, has been perpetually diſpured 
throughout the World, and muſt be left 
at laſt ro the Impreſſions made upon 
evcry 
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Of their Religion. Chap.V 
every man's Belief and Conſcience, ei- 
ther by natural or ſupernatural. Argu- 
ments and Means ; which Impreſſions 
men may diguiſe or diſſemble, but no 
man can reſfiit. For Belief is no more 
in a man's power, than his Stature or 
his Feature ; And he that tells me, I 
muſt change my Opinion for his, be- 
cauſe 'tis the truer and the better , 
without other Arguments, that have to 
me the force of conviction, May as 
well tell me, I muſt change my gray 
eyes for others like his that are black, 
becauſe theſe are loyelier, or more in 
eſteem. ' He that tells me, I muſt in- 
form my ſelf; Has reaſon, if I do ir 
not : But if I endeayour it all tharT 
can, and perhaps more than he ever 
did, and yet {till differ from him ; 
And he, that it may be is idle, will 
have me ſtudy on, and inform my ſelf 
better, and ſo ro the end of my lite ; 
Then I cafily underſtand what he means 
by informing, Which is in ſhort, that 
I muſt do ir till I come to be of his 


Opinion. 


_ It he that perhaps purſues his Plea- 
ſures or Intereſts as much or more 
than I do; And allows me to have as 
good ſenſe as he has in all other mat- 
tcrsSz 


Chap.V. Of their Religion. 
cers ; Tells me I ſhould be of his opi- 
nion , but that Paſſion or . Intereſt 
blinds me ; Unleſs he can convince me 
how, or where this lies, He is bur 
where he was, Only pretends to know 
me-better than I do my ſelf, who can- 
not imagine why I ſhould not have ag 
much care of my ſoul, as he has of 
his. | 

A. man that tells me my opinions are 
abſurd or ridiculous, impertinent or un- 
reaſonable , becauſe they differ from 
his, ſeems to intend a Quarrel inſtead 
of a Diſpute ; and calls me Fool or 
Mad-man with a little more circum- 
ſtance; Though perhaps I paſs for one 
as well in m Eads as he, as pertinent 
in talk, and as prudeirt in life: Yet 
theſe are the common Civilities, in Re- 
' ligious Argument , of ſufficient and 
conceited men, Who talk much of 
Right Reaſon, and mean always their 
own; And make their private imagi- 
nation the meaſure of general Truth, 
But ſuch language determines all be- 
tween us, and the Diſpute comes to 
end ini three wotds at laſt, which it 
might as well have ended in ar firſt, 
That he is in the right, and I amin the 
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194 Of their Religion. Chap.V. 

The cther great End of Religion, 

which is our happineſs here , has been 

generally agreed on by all Mankind, 

2 3 as appears in the Records of 

Punt aiverſe reſ= 11] their Laws , as well as all 
publice ex civium EE =o 

moribus quz quoeungz their Religions, which COMC to 

fl ixerm:, cetera {= he eftablitht by -the concur- 

c'mrapiunt.Plar.de , 

Rep. rence of men's Cuttoms and 

Opinions ; though in the Jat- 

ter, that concurrence may. have bcen 

produced by Divine Impreiticns or fn- 

ſpirations. For all agree in teaching 

and commanding, in planting and, im- 

preving, not only thoſe Mecral Virtues 

which conduce to the feliciry and tran- 

quilliry . of every private man's lite; 

Bur-alfo thoſe Manners and Diſpoſitions 

that tend ro the Peace, Order, and 

Safety of all Civil Societies and Go- 

vernments. among men, Nor could I 

ever underſtand , how thoſe who call 

themſelves, and the world uſually calls 

Religious Men, come to put ſo great 

weight upon: thoſe points of belict 

which men never have agie:din, and 

ſo little upon thoſe of Virtue and Mo- 

rality, in which they have hardly cver 

diſagreed.” Nor why a State ſhould 

venture the - ſubverſion of their Peace, 


and their Order, which are certain 
Goods, 


Chap:V- Of their Relinzon. 
the propagation of uncertain or con- 

relted Opinions. | 
One of the great Cauſes of the firſt 
Revolt in the Luw-Countreys, appeared 
ro be, The Oppreflion of mens Conſci- 
ences, or Perſecution in their Liberties, 
their Ettates, and their Lives, upon pre- 
rence of Religion. And this at a time, 
when there ſeemed to be a conſpiring 
diſpoſition in moſt Countreys of Chri- 
ſtendom.to ſeek the reformation of ſome 
abuſes, grown in the DoCtrine and Diſ- 
cipline ot the Church,cither by the Ruſt 
of time, by Negligence, or by Human 
Inventions; Paſiions and Intereſts. The 
rigid oppoſition given at Rome to this 
general Humour, was followed by a de- 
tection of mighty numbers in all thoſe 
ſeveral Countreys, Who profeſlcd ro re- 
form themſclves according ro ſuch Rules 
as they thought. were neceſfary for the 
reformation of the Church: Theſe 
perſons; though they agreed in the 
. main of difowning the Papal Power, 
and reducing Belict from the autho- 
rity of Tradion to that of the Scrip- 
ture ; Yet they differ d much among 
themſelves ih other cireumſtances, eſpe- 
cially of Diſcipline; ficcording to the 
&2  Perfwa- 


Goods, and ſo univerſally eſtcemed for 
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Of their Relgion., Chap.V. 
Perſwaſions ' and Impreſſions of the 


Leading-Doctors in-their ſeveral Coun- 


treys. So the Reformed of Frazce be 
came univerſally  Calvin:fis ; But for 
thoſe of Germany, though they were 
generally Lutherans, yet there was a 
reat mixture both of Calvaniſts and 
Anabaptiſts among them. 

The firſt Perſecutions of theſe Re- 
formed, aroſe in Germany in the time 
of Charles the Fifth , and drove great 
numbers of them down into the Se- 
venteen Provinces, eſpecially Holland 
and Brabant, where the Priviledges of 
the Cities were greater, and the Em- 

eror's Government was leſs ſevere, as 
among the Subjects of his own Native 
Countreys. This was the occaſion that 
in the year 566, when upon the firſt 
Inſurre&tion in Flanders, thoſe of the 
Reformed Profeſſion began to form 
Conſiſtories, and leyy Contributions 
among themſelves, for ſupport of their 
Common Cauſe ; Ir was reſolved upon 


conſultation among the Heads of them, 


that for declining all differences among 
themſelves, at a time of common exi- 
gence, The publick Profeſſion of their 
Party ſhould be that of the Lutherans, 
though with liberty and a" ” 

| thoije 
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thoſe of diferent Opinions. By the U- 
nion of Utrecht concluded in 579, 
Each of the Provinces was left to or- 
der the matter of Religion as they 
thought tit and moſt conducing to the 
weliare of their Proyince ; With this 
proviſion, that every man ſhould re- 
main tree in his Religion, and none be 
examined or entrapped for that cauſe, 


- | according to the Pacification at Gayf. 
: Bur in the year 583, it was enacted by 
/ general agreement, That the Evangeli- 
{ cal Religion ſhould be only profeſſed 
in all the Seven Provinces : Which came 


gs | thereby to be the eſtabliſhr Religion of 
e | .this State. 


t The Reaſons which ſeemed to induce 
& | them to this ſettlement , were many , 
'« | andofweight; Ar firſt, Becauſe by the 
n | Perſecutions arrived in France, (where 


is | all the Reformed were Cakuin:ſts) mul- 
ir | tudes of people had retired out of 
\n | that Kingdom into the Low-Countreys; 
mn, | And by the great commerce and con- 
ng | cinual intercourſe with Eng/and, where 
ci. | the Reformation agreed much with the 
ir | Catviniſts in point of Doftrine, though 
us, | more with the Lutherans in point of 
ro | Diſcipline, Thoſe Opinions came to be 
credited and propagated more than any 
3 - other 
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Of their Religion. Chap V. 
other among the people of theſe Pro- 
vinces, So as the numbers were grown 


to be greater far in the Cities of this 
than of any other Profeſſion. Second- 


Iy, The Succours and Supplies both of 


Men and Money, by which the weak 
Beginnings of this Commonwealth were 
Preſerved and Fortified, came chiefly 
from Englimd, from the Proteſtants of 
France, (when their affairs- were ſuc- 
cesful ), and from the Caluinff Princes 
of Germany, who lay neareſt, and were 
readieſt to-relieve them. In' the next 

lace, Becanſe thoſe of this Profeſſion 
ſeem'd the moſt contrary and violent 
againſt the Spaniurds, who made them- 
ſeives Heads of the Roman-Caihoke ts 
throughout Chriſtendom, And the ha- 
tred of Spazu and their Dominions, was 
fo rooted in the Hearts of- this Pcople, 
that it had influence upon them in the 
ycry choice. of their ' Religion. And 
laſtly, Becauſe by this. Profeſfion, all 
Rights and Juriſdiction of the Clergy 
or Hierarchy being ſuppreſſed, there 
was no Eccleſiaſtical Authority leſt to 
riſe up and trouble or fetrer the Civil 
Power; And all the Goods and Pof- 
ſefhions of Churches and Abbies were 
ſeized wholly into the hands of theSrare, 
which 
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which made a great cncreaſc of the pub- 
lick Revenae, A thing the moit ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of their Guycrn 
ment. | 

There might perhaps be added one 
Reaſon more, which was paricular to 
one of-:the Provinces : For whereas in 
moſt, it notall other parts of Chriſten- 
dom, the Clergy compoſed one of the 
Three Eſtates of the Countrey, And 
thereby ſhard wich the Nobles and 
Commons in their 'ntluenc<s upon the 
Government ; That Order neyer made 
any parts of the Eſtates in Ho!/ 124, nor 
had any Vore in their Aſſembly, which 
conſiſted only of the Nobles and the Ci- 
ties, and this Province bearing always 
the greateſt ſway in the Counci's of the 
Union, was molt enzlined to the ſerrle- 
ment of that Profeſſion, which. gave 
leaſt pretence of Power or Juriſdiction 
ro the Clergy, and ſo agreed molt with 
their own ancient Conſtirurions. 

Since this Eſtabliſhment, as well as 
before , the great Care of this State has 
ever been, To favour no particalar or 
curious Inquiſition into the Faith or 
Religious Principles of any pcaccable 
man, who came trolive under the pro: 
icRtion of their Laws; And to fuffer 
O 4 no 
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no Violence or Oppreſſion upon any 
Mans Conſcience, whoſe Opinions 
broke nor our into Expreſhons or Acti- 
ons of ill conſequence ro the State. A 
free Form of Government either ma- 
king may for more freedom in Religi- 
on, Or elſe having newly contended ſo 
far themſelves for Liberty in this point, 
they thought it the more unreaſonable 
for them to oppreſs others. Perhaps 
while they were ſo threatned and en> 
danger'd by Forreign Armies , they 
thought it the more neceſſary to pro- 
vide againſt Diſcontents within, which 
can never be dangerous where they are 
not grounded or fathered upon Op: 
preſſion in point cither of Religion or 
Liberty . But in thoſe rwo Caſes the 
Flame often proves moſt violent in a 
State, the more 'tis ſhut up, or the 
longer concealed. 

The Roman-Catholick Religion was 
alone excepted from the common pro- 
tection of their Laws, Making Men 
(as the States believed) worſe Sub- 
zeds than the reſt, By the acknowledg- 
ment of a Forreign and Superior Ju- 
riſdiftion ; For ſo mult all Spiritual 
Power needs be, as + llc upon 


greater Hopes and Fears than any _ 
s VII, 
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vil, At leaſt wherever the perſwaſions 
from I aith are as ſtrong as thoſe from 
Senſe, Of which there are ſo many 
Teſtimonies recorded by the Martyr- 
doms, Penances, or Conſc:entious Re- 
flraints and Severities, ſuffered by inft- 
nite Perſons in all ſorts of Religion. 
Beſides, this Profeſſion ſeemed ſtill 
a retainer of the Span;/b Government, 
which was then the great Patron of it 
in the world : Yet ſuch was was the care 
of this State to give all men eaſe in 
this point, who askt no more than to 
ſerve God, and ſave their own ſouls, 
in their own Way and Forms ; Thar 
what was not provided for by the 
Conſtiturions of their Goyernmenr, was 
ſo, in a very great degree, by the con- 
nivance of their Officers, Who upon 
certain conſtant Payments from every 
Family, ſuffer the exerciſe of the Ro- 
man-Catholick Religion in their ſcve- 
ral Juriſdictions, as free and caſe, 
though not ſo cheap and ſo avowed 
as the reſt, This I ſuppoſe has been 
the reaſon, rhat though thoſe of this 
Profeſſion are very numerous in the 
Countrey, among the Peaſants, and 
conſiderable in the Cities ; and'nor ad- 
mitted ro any publick charges ; Yet 
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Of their Religion, Chap. V. 
they ſeem to be a ſound piece of the 
State, and faſt jointed in with the relt ; 
And have neither given any diſturbance 
to the Government, nor exprelt any in- 
elinations to a change, or to any: For- 
reign Power, Either upon the torrer 
Wars with - Spazn , or the latter Inva- 
ſions of the Biſhop of Munfter. 

Of all: other Religions , every man __ 
enjoys th2 free exerciſe in his ownCharn:+ 
ber, or his own Houſe, unqueſtioned 
and uncſpied :. And it the followers of 
any Se& grow ſo numerous in any place 
that they affe& a publick Congregati- 
on, and are content to purchaſe a place 
of Aſſembly ,. to bear the charge of a 
Paſtor or Teacher, and to- pay tor this 
Liberty to the Publick ; They go and 
propoſe their deſire to the Magittrates 
of rhe place where they reſide, Who in- 
form themſelves of their Opinions, and 
manners of Worſhip; and uf they find 
nothing in either, deſtructive ro Civil 
Society, or prejudicial to the Conſti- 
tutions of their State, And content 
themſelves with the price that is offer'd 
for the purchaſe of this Liberty, They 
ealily allow it ; But with the conditr 
on, That one or more Commillioners 
ſhall be appointed, who ſhall have free 
admiſſion 
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admiſſion at all their meetings, ſhall be 
both the Obſervers and Witneſſes of 
all thar is ated or preached among 
them, and whoſe teſtimony ſhall be 
received concerning any thing that 
paſſes there to the prejudice of the 
State; In which caſe the Laws and 
Executions are as ſeycre as againſt any 
Civil Crimes. To 
Thus the Fews have their allowed 
Synagogues in AmiFerdam and Rotter- 
dim, And in the firſt, almoſt all Sets 
that are known among Chriſtians, have 
their publick Mecting-places ; and 
ſome whoſe Names are almoſt worn 
out in all other parts, as the Brown:ſts, 
Fumiliſts, and others. The Armzintans, 
though they make a great Name among 
them, by being rather the diſtin&ion 
of a Party in the State, than a Se&t 
in the Church ; Yet are, in compariſon 
of orhers, but few in number, 'Though 
conſiderable by the perſons, who arc 
of the better quality, the more learned 
and intelligent men, and many of them 
in the Government. 'The Anavaptiſts 
are juſt the.contrary, very ' numerous, 
bur in the lower ranks of people, Me- 
chanicks and Sea-men, and abound 


chiefly in North-Hell.znd. 
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The C(Z1:n:iſts make the Body of the 
people, and are poſleſied of all the 

ublick Churches in the Dominions 
of the State, as well as of the only 
Miniſters or Paſtors who are maintain: 
ed by the Publick; Burt theſe have 
neither Lands, nor Tythes , nor any 
authorized Contributions from the peo- 
ple, but certain Salaries from the Staie, 
upon whom they wholly depend : And 
though they are often very bold in 
taxing and preaching publickly againit 
the Vices, and ſometimes the innocent 
Emtertainments of perſons molt conſt- 
derable in the Government, as well as 
of the Vulgar ; yet they are never 
heard to cenſure or controul the pub- 
lick Actions or Reſolutions of the 
State: They are in general , through-. 
out the Countrey , paſſionate Friends 


tothe Intereſts 0 the Houſe of Orange; 
And during the intermiſſion of that 


Authority , found ways. of exprefling. 
their affe&tions to the Perſon and For- 
tunes of this Prince, withour offend- 
ing the State, as it was then conſtityu- 
ted. They are fierce Enemies of the 
Arminian Party, whoſe Principles were 
thought ro lead them in Barmeve/!'s 
time rowards a conjunction, 'or at leaſt 

| com- 
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compliance with the Span;/b Religion 
and Government ; Both which ,- the 


Houſe of Orange in the Whole courſe of 


the War, endeavoured to make irrecon- 
cilable with thoſe of the Stare. 

It is hard'y to be imagined how all 
the violence and ſharpneſs, which ac- 
companies the differences of Religion 
In other Countreys, ſeems to be ap- 
peaſed or ſoftned here, by the general 
freedom which all men enjoy , either 
by allowance or connivance ; Nor how 
Faction and Ambition are thereby diſ- 
abled ro colour their Intereſſed and 
Seditious Deſigns, with the pretences 
of Religion, which has coſt the Chri- 
ſtian World ſo much blood for theſe 
laſt Hundred and fifty years. No man 
can here complain of preſſure in his 
Conſcience, Of being forced to any 
publick profeſſion of his private 
Faith; Of being reſtrained from his 
own manner of worſhip in his Houſe, 
Or obliged to any other abroad : And 
whoever asks more in-point of Reli- 
gion, without the undiſputed eyidence 
of a particular Miſſion from Heaven, 
may be juſtly ſuſpeAted, not to ask for 
God's ſake, but for his own ; ſince 
pretending to Sovyeraignty inſtead of 

> Liberty 
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Liberty in Opinion, is indced pretend- 
ing the ſame in Authority too, Which 
conſiſts chietly in Opinion ; And what 
Man or Party ſoever, can gain the 
common and firm belict, of being moſt 
immediately inſpired, inſiruCted, or fa- 
voured of God ; Will eaſily obrain rhe 
prercgative of being moſt honour'd ard 
obey 'd by men. | 

Bur in this Commonwealth, no man 
having any reaſon to complain of op- 
preſlion in Conſcience ; and ho man 
having hopes by advancing his .Reli- 
gion , to form a Party, or break in 
upon the State, 'The differences in O- 
pinion make none in Aﬀections, and 
little in Converſation , where it ſerves 
bur for entertainment and variety. 
They: argue withour intereſt or anger z 
They difter without enmity or ſcorn, 
And they agree without confederacy. 
Men live together like Citizens of the 
World; aſlociated by the common ties 
of Humanity , and by 'the bonds of 
Peace, under the impartial proteCtion 
of indiflerent Laws, With egnal en- 
couragement of all Art and Induſtry; 
and equal freedom of Speculation and 
Enquiry ; All men enioying their ima- 
ginary excellencics and acquiſitions of 
/ know- 
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knowledg, with as much ſafety, as theit 
more rcal poſſeſſions and improvements 
of F ortune. . The power of Religion a- 
mong them, 'where it is, | lies in every 
man's' heart'; The appearance of it; 1$ 
bur like a piece of Humaniry, by which 
eyery one falls moſt into the company or 
converſation of thoſe whoſe Cuſtoms 
and Humours, whoſe Ta'k and Difpo+ 
ſitions they like beſt : And as in other 
places , "tis in'every man's choice, with 
whom he will cat or lodg, with whom 
go to Market, or to Court; So it 
ſeems to be | here, with whom he will 
pray or go-to Church, or aflociate 
in the Service: and Worthip of God; 
Nor is any more notice taken , : or 
more cenſure 'paſt, of - what every 
one chuſes itt theſe caſes, than in'the 
other. | 1 
I believe the force of Commerce, 
. Alliances, and Acquaintance, fpreading 
ſo far as they & in ſmall Circuits 
(ſuch as the Province of Holland) may 
contribute much to make converſation, 
- and all the offices of common lite, ſo 
eaſie, among ſo different Opinions, of 
which ſo many. ſeveral perſons are of- 
ten in every man's eye ; And no man 
checks or takes offence at Faces, or 
Cuſtoms 
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Cuſtoms, or Ceremonics he ſees every 
day, As at thoſe he hears of in places 
far diſtant, and perhaps by partial re- 
lations, and comes to fee late in his 
life, and after he has long been poſ- 
ſeſt by paſſion or prejudice againſt 
them. Howeyer it is, Religion may 
poſſibly do more good in other places, 
Bur it does leſs hurr here ; And where- 
ever the inviſible effes of it are the 
greateſt and. moſt advantageous, I am 
ſure the viſible are ſo in this Coun- 
.trey, by the continual and undiſturbed 
Civil Peace of their Government for ſo 
long a courſe of years; And by fo migh- 
ty and encreaſe of their people, Wherein 
will . appear to conſiſt chiefly the yaſt 
growth of their Trade and Riches, and 
' conſequently the ſtrength and greatneſs 

of their State. | Fn: 


CHAP. VI. 
Of their TRADE. 


"11s evident to thoſe who haye 

-- read the moſt, and travel'd far- 
theſt, That no Country can be foung 
cither"in this preſent Age,' or upon Re- 
cord” of any Story, Whete ſo vaſt a 
Trade has'been managed, as in the nar- 
row compaſs of the Four Maritime 
Provinces of this Commonwealth : Nay 
it is Sencaly eſteemed, that they haye 
- more ſhipping belongs to them , than 
there does to all the reſt of Europe: 
Yer they have ho Native Commodi- 
ties towards the building or rigging of 
the ſmalleſt Veſſel ; Their Flax, Hemp; 
Pirch , Wood, and Iroti, comitig all from 
abroad; as Wool does for cloathing 
their meti, and Corn for feeding them. 
Nor do I know any thing 'properly of 
their own growth, thar is .contiderable 
either for their own neceſſary uſe, of 
tor Traffick with their Neighbours, 
beſides Bitter, Cheeſe; and Earthen 
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Wares. 
any good . upon their whole Coaſt : 
the beſt are Hetverſluys, which has no 
Trade at all ; and FJufſmegve, which has 
little in compariſon of other Towns in 
Holland: but Amſterdim, that triumphs 
m the ſpoils of Z:5hon and Antwerp 
(which before engrolſt the greatett 
Trade.of Europe and the Indzes) ſeems 
to. be the molt incommodious Haven 
they have, Being ſeated upon'fo ſhal- 
low waters, that ordinary Ships cannot 
come up to it without the advantage 
of Tides; Nor great ones without 
anlading. -'The entrance 'of the Teſſel, 
and paſlage over the Zudder-Sea , is 
more dangerous than a Voyage from 
thence to Spain, lying all in blind 
and narrow Channels ; ſo that it caſily 
Appears, thar 'tis not a Haven that 
draws Trade, but "Trade that fills a 
Haven, and brings it in vogue. Nor 
has Holland grown rich by any Native 
Commodities, but by force of Induſtry; 
By improvement and manufacture of 


all-Forreign growths; By being the 


general Magazine of Europe, and fur- 
niſhing all parts, with whatever the 
Market wants or invites; And by their 
Sea-men being, as they have poper'y 

| ecn 
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þeen-call'd , the common Carriets of 
the World. oo 
Since the ground of Trade cannot 
be deduced from Havens ,. or Native 
Commodities (as may; well be conclu- 
ded from the ſurvey of Holl2nd,. which 
has the: leaſt and the worſt ; and of 
Ireland , which has the moſt and. the 
beſt, : of both); it were not amiſs to 
conſider, from what other ſource it 
may be _ more naturally and certainly 


derived : For it we talk of Induſtry, ' 


we .are. ſtill as much to ſeek what it 
is that -makes people ; induſtrious in 
one Countrey, and: idle in another. I 
conceive the true original and ground. 
of Trade, to be . great multitudes of 
people. crowded into ſmall compaſs of 
| Land, whereby all. things -neceſlary to 
life become dear, and all- men who 
baye poſſeſſions, are induced to Pars 
ſimony ; but thoſe who have none , 
are forced; to induſtry and labout, or 
elſe to want. ' Bodies that are vigorous; 
fall ro labour ; Such as are nor, ſupply 
that defet by ſome ſort: of Inventions 
or Ingenuity. Theſe Cuſtoms ariſe firſt 
trom Neceſlity, but encreaſe by Imita- 
tion, ;and grow in time to be habitual 
na Countrey ; And wherever they are 
P. {o, 
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Of their Trade, Chap.VT. 
ſo, If it lies upon the Sea, they natu- 
rally break our into "Trade, both be- 
cauſe whatever they want of their own 
that is neceſſary to fo many mens lives, 
muſt be ſupply'd from abroad ; and be- 
cauſe by the multitude of people, and 
fmallneſs of Countrey, Land grows ſo 
deer, that the improvement ot money 
that way is inconfiderable, and ſo turns 
to Sea,where the greatneſs of the Profit 
makes amends for the Venture. 

This cannot be better Hluſtrated,, 
than by its contrary , which appears 
no where more than in Tre/and.; Where 
by the largeneſs and. plenty of the 
Soil, and ſcarcity of People, all things 
neceſſary to life are ſo cheap, that an 
induſtrious man , by two days labour, 
may gain enough to feed him the reſt 

of the week ; Which I take to bea 
very plain ground of. the lazineſs at- 
tributed to. the people : For men na- 
 rurally prefer Eaſe beforeLabour, and 
_ will not take. pains if they can live 
idle ; Though, when by:neceſflity they 
have been inured to it, they cannot 
leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceſ- 
fary to their health, and to their very 
entertainment: Nor perhaps is the 
change harder, from conſtant Eaſe, to 
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Labour, than from conſtant Labour to 
Eaſe. 


This account of the Original of 


Trade, agrees with the experience of 
all Ages, and with the Conſtitutions 
of all places where it has moſt flou- 
riſhed in the World, as Tyre, Carthage, 
Athens, Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Rhodes 
Venice, Holland ; and will be fo obvi- 
ous to eyery man, that knows and 
conſiders the ſcituation, the extent and 
the nature of all thoſe Countreys, thar 
it will need no enlargement upon the 
compariſons. 


By theſe Examples, which are all of 


Commonwealths, and by the decay or 
diſſolution of Trade in the fix firſt, 
when they came to be conquered or 
ſubje&ted to Arbitrary Dominion, It 
might be concluded, That there is 
ſomething in that form of Government 
proper and natural to 'Trade in a more 
peculiar manner. But the heighth ir ar- 
rived to at Bruges and Antwerp, under 
their Princes, for, four or five deſcents 
of the Houſe of Burgundy, and two of 
Auſtria , ſhows it may thrive under 
good Princes and legal Monarchies, as 
well as under Free States. Under Ar- 
bitrary and Tyrannical Power, it muſt | 
F143 of 
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of neceſſity decay and diſſolve, Be-, 
cauſe this empties a Countrey of peo- 
ple, whereas the others fill it; This 
extinguiſhes Induſtry, whilſt men are 
in dcubt of enjoying themſelves what 
they get, or leaving it to their Chil. 
dren ; The others encourage it, by ſe- 
curing men of both: One fills a Coun- 
trey with Soldiers, and the other with 
Merchants; Who were never yet 
known to live well together, Becauſe 
they cannot truſt one another : And as 
Trade cannot live without mutual truſt 
among private men ; ſo it cannot grow 
or thrive to any great degree; without 
a confidence both of publick and 

rivate ſatcty, and conſequently a truſt 
1n the Government, from an opinion 
of its Strength, Wiſdom, and Juſtice; 
Which mult” be grounded either upon 


the Perſonal Virtues and Qualities of a 


Prince, or elſe upon the Conſtitutions 
and Orders of a State. 
It appears to every mans eye who 


hath travell'd Holland, and obſerved 


, the number and vicinity of their great 
> and populous Towns and Villages, 


with the prodigious improvement of 
almoſt every ſport of ground in the 
Countrey , And the great multitudes 

HR conſtantly 
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abroad, and their Boats at home, Thar 
no other known Countrey in the 
World, of the ſame extent, holds any 
proportion with this in numbers of 
cople; And if that be the grear 
owndation of Trade, the beſt account 
that can be given of theirs, will be, 
by conſidering the Cauſes and Acci- 
dents that have ſerved to force or in- 
vite ſo vaſt a confluence of people in- 
to their Countrey. : In the firlt rank 
may be placed, the Civil-Wars, Cala- 
mities, Verſecutions, Oppreſſions, or 
Diſcontents, that have been ſo fatal to 
moſt of their Neighbours, for ſome 
time before as well as ſince their State 
began. 

The Perſecutions for matter of Re- 
ligion, in Germany under Charles the 
Fifth, in France under Henry the Se- 
cond, and in England under Queen 
Mary, forced great numbers of people 
out of all thoſe Countreys, to thelter 
themſelves in the ſeveral Towns of the 
Seventeen Provinces, where the ancient 
Liberties of the Countrey, and Privi- 
ledges of the Cities, had been invio- 
late under ſo long a ſucceſſion of Prin-. 
ces, and gaye protection to theſe op- 
P 4 prellcd 
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preſſed ſtrangers, who fill'd their Cities 
both with People and Trade, and rai- 
ied Antwerp to ſuch a heighth and re- 
nown, as continued till the Duke of 
Alva's arrival in the Low-Countreys, 
The fright of this man, and the Or: 
ders he brought, and Armies to exe- 
cute them; began to ſcatter the Flock 
of people that tor ſome time had been 
neſted there; So asin very few Months 


above a Hundred thouſand Families 


removed out of the Countrey. Bur 
when the Seven Provinces unjred, and 
began to defend themſelves with ſuc- 
cels, under the conduct of the Prince 
of Orange, and the countenance of 
England and France, And the Perſecu- 
tions for Religion began ro grow ſha 
in the Spaznſh Provinces, All the Pro- 
feſlors of the Reformed Religion, and 
haters of the Span; Dominion, re- 
tir'd into the ſtrong Cities of this Com- 
monwealth, and gave the ſame date to 
the growth of Trade there,and the decay 
of it at — | 
| The long Civii-Wars, at firſt of 
France, then of Germany, and laſtly of 
England, ſerved to encreaſe the ſwarm 
in this Countrey, not only by ſuch as 
were perſecuted at home , bur great 
: | num- 
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numbers of peaceable men, who came 
here to ſeek for quiet in their Lives, 
and ſafety in theirPoſſeſſions or Trades; 
Like thoſe Birds that upon the approach 
of a rough Winter-ſeafon , leave the 
Countreys where they were born and 
bred,flye away to fome kinder and fofter 
Climate, and never return till the Froſts 
are paſt, and the Winds are laid at 
home. 

The invitation theſe people had, to 
fix rather in Ho//and than in many bet- 
ter Countreys, ſeems to haye been at 
firſt, the great ſtrength of their Towns, 
which by their Maritime ſcituation , 
and the low flatneſs of their Countrey, 
can with their Sluces overflow all the 
ground about them at ſuch diſtances, 
as to become inacceſſable to any Land- 
Forces. _ And this natural ſtrength has 
been improv'd,cſpecially at Amſterdam, 
by all the Art and Expence that could 
any ways contribute rowards the de- 
tence of the place. 

Next was the Conſtitution of their 
Government , by which , neither the 
States-General nor the Prince have any 
power to invade any man's Perſon or 
Property within the precin&ts of their 
Cities. Nor could it be fear'd that the 
Senate 
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Senate of: any Town ſhould conſpire to 
any ſuch violence; nor if they did, 
could they poſlibly execute it, having 
no Soldiers in their pay, and the Bur- 

ers only being employ'd in the de- 
= of their Towns, and exccution 
of all Civil Juſtice among them. | 
Theſe Circumſtances gave fo great a 
credit to the Bank of Amſterdam; And 
that was another invitation for people 
ro come, and lodg here what parr of 
their Money they could tranſport, and 
knew no way of ſecuring at home. 
Nor did thoſe people only lodg Mo- 
neys here, who came over into the 
Countrey ; but many more who never 
left their own ; Though they provided 
for a retreat, or againſt a ſtorm, and 
thought no place ſo ſecure as this, nor 
from whence they might ſo eaſily draw 
their money into any parts of the 
World. 

Another Circumſtance, was the ge- 
neral Liberty and Eaſe, not only in 
point of -Conſcience, but all others 
that ſerve ro the commodiouſneſs and 
quict of lite; Every man tollowing 
his own way, minding his own butſt- 
neſs, and little enquiring into other 
mens ; Which I ſuppoſe happen'd by 

© 
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ſo great a concourſe of people of ſeye- 
ral Nations , different Religions and 
Cuſtoms, as left notning ſtrange or new, 
And by the general humour, bent all 


upon Induſtry, whereas Curioſity is 


only proper to idle men. 


Beſides, it has ever been the great 


Principle of their State, running 
through all their Provinces and Ciries, 
even with emulation, To make their 
Countrey the common refuge of all 
miſerable men ; From whole protection 
hardly any Alliance , Treaties, or In- 
tereſts, have ever been able to divert 
or remove them. So as during the 
great dependance this State had upon 
France, in the time of Henry the Fourth 
All the perſons diſgraced at that Courr, 
or baniſht that Countrey , made this 
their common retreat ; Nor could the 
State ever be prevail'd with , by any 
inſtances of the French Ambaſladors, 
to refuſe them the uſe and liberty of 
common life and air, under the pro- 
tection of their Government. 

This firmneſs in the State, has been 
one of the circumſtances that has in- 
vited ſo many unhappy men our of all 


their Neighbourhood, and indeed from 


molt parts of Exrope, to ſhelter them- 
| | ſelyes 
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elves from the blows of Juſtice, or of 
Fortune. Nor indeed does any Coun- 
trey ſeem ſo proper ro be — uſe of 
upon ſuch, occaſions,not only in reſpect 
ot ſatery, but as a place thar holds fo 
conſtant and eafie correſpondencies 
with all parts of the World ;. And whi- 
ther any man may draw whatever mo- 
ney he has at his diſpoſal in any other 
place ; Where neither Riches expoſe 
men to danger, nor Poverty to con- 
tempt; But on the contrary, where 
Parſimony is honourable, whether it be 
neceſſary or no ; and he that is forced 

by his Fortune to live low, may here 
alone live in faſhion , and upon equal 

terms (in appearance abroad ) with the 

chiefeſt of their Miniſters, and richeſt 

of their Merchants : Nor is it cafily 

imagin'd how great an effe& this Con- 

ſtiturion among them, may in courſe of 
time have had upon the cncreaſe both 

of their People and their 'Frade. 

As the rwo firſt invitations of peo- 
ple into this Countrey, were the 
{itrength of their Towns , and nature 
of their Goyernment ; So two others 
have grown with the courſe of time, 


and progrets of their Riches and Pow- 


er. One is the Reputation of their 
Go- 


, 
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Government, ariſing from the obſerya- 
tion of rhe Succeſs .of their Arms, rhe 
Prudence of rheir Negotiations, the 
Steddineſs of their Counſels, the:Con+ 
ſtancy of their Peace andQuier at home; 
and the Conſideration they: hereby ar- 
rived at among'the Princes and' States 
of Chriſtendom. From all theſe; mer 
orew to a general opinion of theWiſdom 
and Conduct of their State; andof its 
being eftabliſht upon Foundarions-thar 
could not be ſhaken by any common Ac- 
cidents, nor- confequemtly in danger of 
any -great or ſudden Revolutions ;- And 
this is a mighty inducement to induftri- 
ous people to come and inhabit'a-Coun- 
trey, Who ſeek: not only ſafety under 
Laws from Injuſtice and Oppreſſion;bur 
likewiſe - under- rhe rnb and good 
condut of a State, from the violence 
of ForreignInvaſtons, or of Ciyil Com: 

motions, | 
The- other, is the great. Beauty of 
their Countrey (forced in time, and by 
the-improyements of Induſtry, in fpight 
of - Nature), Which: draws every day 
fach numbers of curious and idle per- 
fons ro ſee their Provinces, though nor 
ro- inhabit them. And indeed their 
Countrey - is- a much' berter- —_— 
x nat 
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than a Wife;and where few perſons wha 
are well at home, would be content to 
live ; but where none that have time 
d money to ſpare, would not for 
once be willing to travel ;, And as Emng- 
{and ſhows, in the beauty of the Coun- 
trey, what Nature .can. arrive at ; ſo 
does Helland in the number, greatneſs, 
and: beauty of their Towns;. whatever 
Art can bring .to -paſs. | But thefe and 
many other . matters - of Speculation a- 
mong them, filling the Obſervations of 
all common Travellers., ſhall make no 
part of mine, whoſe defign- is rather to 
diſcover the. Cauſes of their Trade and 
Riches, than to relate the Effes.. . 
. Yet it.may be noted hereupon, as a 
picce.of. wiſdom in any; Kingdom or 
State , By the Magnificence. of Courts, 
or of Publick Structures ; By encou- 
raging beauty in private Buildings,and 
the adornment of Towns with. plea- 
ſant and regular plantations-of, Trees ; 
By the cclebration of ſome. Noble Fe- 
{tivals or Solemnities; By. the inſtitu - 
tion of ſome great Marts or Fairs; and 
by the contrivance of. any extraordi- 
nary and renowned Spectacles, To in- 
vite and occaſion, as much and as of- 
ten as can be,: the concourſe of buſte 
| or 
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_ or idle people from the neighbouring 
or remoter Nations, whoſe very pat- 
ſage and intercourſe is a great encreaſe 
of Wealth and of Trade, and a ſecret 
incchtive of people to inhabit a Coun+ 
trey where men may meet with equal 
advantages, and 'more entertainments of 
life, than in other places. Such were 
the O/;mpick and other Games among 
the Greczans ; . Such the. 'Triumphs, 
Trophees, and: Secular Plays of old 
Rome, as well as the Spectacles exhi- 
bited afterwards by the Emperors, 
with ſuch 1tupendious effects of Art 
and  Expence ; :for courting or ' enter- 
taining the people ; Such. the: Jubi- 
lees of new. Rome; The: Juſts and 
Tournaments formerly uſed in moſt of 


the Courts of Chriſtendom ;: The Fe- 


ſtivals of ' the more celebrated: Orders 
of Knighthood ; and in -:particular 
Towns, the Carnavals and Fairs ; The 
Kirmeſhes which run through all rhe 
Cities of the: Nether l:nds, and in ſome 
of them, with a great deal of Pagean-: 
try, as well as Traffick, being cqual 
baits of Pleaſure and of Gain. 

Having thus diſcover'd what has 
laid the great Foundations of their 
Trade, by the multitude of their People, 
which 


EFT: 


— — 


duſtry among them, and by that, all 
forts of Manufa&ture ; As well as Par- 
fimony , and thereby general Wealth : 
I ſhall enumerate very briefly , ſome 


_ other Circumſtances, that ſeem ,' next 


to theſe, the chief Advancers and En- 
couragers of Trade in their- Coun+ 
rrey. SY 

'Low Intereſt, and deerneſs of Land, 
are effes of the multitude of People, 
and cauſe ſo much Money to lye ready 
for all Projets, by which gain may be 
expected, as the cutting of Canals, ma- 
king Bridges and Cawties, leveling 
Downs, and draining Marſhes, beſides 
all new eſſays at Forreign Trade, 
which are propoſed with any proba- 
bility of advantage. 

The uſe of their Banks, which ſe- 
cures Money, and makes all Payments 
eaſie, and Trade quick. 

The Sale by Regiſtry, which was 
introduced here and in Flanders in the 
time of Charles the Fifth, and makes 
all Purchaſes ſafe.. 

The ſeverity. of Juſtice; tiot only 
againſt all Thefts, but all ' Cheats, and 
Counterfeits of any Publick Bills 
(which is capital among. them ), and 

even 
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- which has planted and habituared' In- 
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even againſt all common Beggars, who 
are diſpoſed of cither into Work- 
houſes, or Hoſpitals, as they are able 
or unable to labour. | 

| The Convoys of Merchant-Fleets 
into all parts, even in time of Peace, 
bur eſpecially into the Strezghts; which 
give their Trade ſecurity againſt many 
unexpected accidents, and their Nation 
credit abroad , and breeds up Sea-men 
for their Ships of War. 

The lowneſs of their Cuſtoms, and 
eaſineſs of paying them, which, with 
the freedom of their Ports, invite both 
Strangers and Natives to bring Com- 
modities hither, not only as to a Mar- 
ket, bur as toa Magazine, where they 


lodg till they are invited abroad to 


other and better Markets. | 
| Order and ExaQtneſs in managing 
their Trade, which brings their Com- 
modities in credit abroad. This was 
firſt introduced by ſevere Laws and 
Penalties, but is ſince grown into cu- 
ſtom. ' Thus there have been above 
Thirry ſeveral Placarts about the man- 
ner of curing, pickling, and barreling 
Herrings. Thus ail Arms made at U- 
trecht, are forfcired if ſold withour 
mark, or marked without trial. And I 


Q_ __ obſerved 
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obſerved in their 1d;an-Houſe, that all 
the pieces of Scarlet, which are ſent in 
great quantities to thoſe parts, are 
marked with the Zzgh:;/h Arms, and In- 
ſcriptions in E2g/i/b ; by which they 
maintain the credit gain'd to that Com- 
modity, by our former trade to parts 
where 'tis now loſt or decay'd. 

The Government manag'd either by 
men that trade, or whoſe Families have 
riſen by it, or who have themſelves 


ſome Intereſt going in other men's | 


Traffick, or who are born and bred 
in Towns, The ſoul and being where- 
of conſiſts wholly in Trade, Which 
makes ſure of all favour that from 


time to time grows neceffary, and can | 


be given it by the Goyernment., _ 
The cuſtom of every Towns affed- 
ing ſome particular Commerce or Sta- 
ple, valuing it ſelf thereupon, and ſo 
improving it to the greateſt heighth, as 
Fluſſingue by that of the Weſt Indtes, 
Mziddleburgh of French-Wines, Terveer 


by the Scorch Stable, Dort by the 
Engliſh Staple and Rheniſh Wines, Rot- 
terdam by the Engliſh and Scotch Trade 
art large, and by French-Wines, Leyden 
by. the ManufaQture—of all ſorts of 


Stuffs, Silk, Hair, Gold and Silver ; 
; Haer- 
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Haerlem by Linnen, Mixt-Stufts, and 
Flowers; Deff by Beer and Dutch- 


Purcelane ; Surdam by the built of 


Ships ; Enchuſyen and Mazl madſluys; 
by. Herring-ftiſhing ; Fr1e=land by the 
Greenland-Trade, and Amſterdam by 
that of the Eaſi-Indies, Spain, and the 
Streights. EE, 
The great application of the whole 
Province to the Fiſhing-Trade, upon 


the Coaſts of Englind and Scoilind 


which employs an incredible number of 
Ships and Sea-men, and ſupplies moſt 
| of the Southern parts of Europe with a 
rich and neceſſary Commodity, = 
'The laſt I ſhall mention, is the 
mighty advance they have made ro- 
waras engroſling the whole commerce 
of the Eaſt-Indies, by their ſucceſſes 
againſt the Porregueſſes, and by their 
. many Wars and Victories againit the 
Natives, whereby they have forced 
them ro Treaties of Commerce, ex- 
clufive to all other Nations, and to the 
admiſſion of Forts to be built upon 
Steights and Paſſes that command the 
entrances into the Ttaitique of ſuch 
places. This has been atchieved by 
the Mulititude of their people and Ma- 
Tiners, that has been able to furniſh 
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every year ſo many great Ships for 
ſuch Voyages, and to ſupply the loſs of 
ſo many lives as the changes of Cli- 
mate have coſt, before they learnt the 
method of living in them : By the vaſt- 
neſs of the Stock that has been turn'd 
wholly to that Trade ; And by the 
conduct and application of the Zaſt- 
Indy Company, who have managed it 
like a Commonwealth rather than a 
Trade ; And thereby raiſed a State in 
the Tndzes, governed indeed by the 
Orders of the Company , but other: 
wiſe appearing to thoſe Nations like a | 
Soveraign State, making War and Peace || Þ 
with their greateſt Kings, and able to] V 
bring to Sea Forty or Fitty Men off 4 
War, and Thirty thouſand men ar Land, | p 
by the modeſteſt computations. The : 
C 

V 

c 


Stock of this trade, beſides what it 
turns to in France, Spain, Italy, the 
Streights, and Germany, makes them ſo 

reat Maſters in the Trade, of the Nor- 
thern parts of Europe, as Muſcovy, Po- ( 
land, Pemerantia, and all the Baitzque;ſ} t 
where the Spiccs, that are an Tnazan-y © 
Drug, and European-Luxury, command al 
all the Commodities of thoſe Coun-ſ| cl 
rreys, Which are ſo neccſlary to lite, as} © 
their Corn; and to Navigation, as 
bs Hemp, 
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Hemp , Pitch , Maſts, Planks, and 


Iron. ON 
Thus the 'Trade of this Countrey is 


diſcover'd to be no effect of common 
contrivances, of natural diſpoſitions or 
ſcituations, or of trivial accidents ; :Bur 
of a great concurrence of Circum- 
ſtances, a long courſe of Time, force 
of Orders and Method , which never 
before met in the World ro ſuch a de- 


gree, or with ſo prodigious a Succeſs, 


and perhaps never will again. Having 
grown ( to ſum up all )) from the ſci- 
tuation of their Countrey, extended 
upon the Sea, divided by two ſuch 
Rivers as the Rhyne and the Moſe, 
with the vicinity of the Ems, Weſer, 
and Elve; From the confluence of 
people out of Flmmders, England , 
France, and Germ:3ny, invited by the 
Strength of their Towns, and -by the 
Conſtitutions and Credit of their Go- 
vernment ; by the Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, and Security of Life and Goods 
(ſubje&ted only to conſtant Laws) ; 
From general Induſtry and Parſimony, 


occaſion'd by the multitude of People, 


and ſmalneſs of Countrey; From 
cheapneſs and caſineſs of Carriage by 
convenience of Canals ; From low Uſe, 
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and deerneſs of Land, which turn' Mo- 
ney to Trade; The inſtitution of Banks, 
Sale by Regiflry ; Care of Convoys ; 
Smalneſs of Cuſtoms; Freedom of Ports; 
Order in Trade ; Intereſt of perſons 'in 
the Government ; Particular Traffick 


affected to particular places ; Applica- 


tion to the Fiſhery ; And Acquiſitions 
in the Eaſt-Inates. | 

It is no conſtant Rule, That Trade 
makes Riches; For there may be a 
Trade that impovecriſhes a Nation : As 
ir is not going often to Market that 
enriches the Countrey-man ; Bur on 
the contrary , if every time he comes 
there, he buys toa greater value than 
he ſells, He grows the poorer the oft- 
ner he goes: But the only and cer- 
tain Scaie of Riches ariſing trom Trade 
in a Nation, is the proportion of what 
is cxported for the conſumption of 


.cthers, to what is imported for their 


OWN. 

The true ground of this proportion 
ligs in the general Induſtry and Par- 
ſimcny of a people, or in the contrary 
of both, Induſtry encreafes the Na- 
tive Commodity, either in the product 
of the Soil, or the Manufactures of 
the Countrey, whick raiſes the mw 

or 
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for exportation. Parſimony leflens the 
conſumption of their own , as well as 
of Forreign Commodities; and not 
only abate the importation by th2 laſt, 
bur encreaſes the exportation by the 
firſt ; For of all Native Commodities, 
the leſs is conſumed in a Countrey, 
the more is exported abroad ; there 
being no Commodity, but at one price 
or other will find a Market, which 
They will be Maſters of , who can at- 
ford it cheapeſt : Such are always the 
molt induſtrious and. parſimonious peo- 
ple, who can chevaly Prices upon 
_ the Lazy and Expenſive cannot 
ive. 

The vulgar miſtake , That importa- 
tion of Forreign Wares, if putchaſed 
abroad with Native Commodities, and 
not with Money, docs not make a Na- 
tion poorer ; Is but what every man 


' that gives himſe!f leiſure to think, muſt - 


immediately reftifie , by finding our, 
that upon the end of an Account be- 
tween a Nation and all they deal with 
abroad, Whatever the Exportation 
wants in value to balance that of the 
Importation, muſt of neceſſity be made 
up with ready money. | 

By this we find out the foundation 
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of the Riches of Holand, As of their 
Trade by the circumſtances already re- 
hearſed. For never any Countrey tra- 
ded ſo much, and contumed ſo little : 
They buy infinirely,but 'tis to ſell again 


cither upon improvement of the Com- 


 modity , or ata better Market. They 


are the great Maſters of the Indian 
Spices, and of the Perſian Silks ; but 
wear plain Woollen, and feed upon 
their own Fiſh and Roots. Nay, they 
ſell the fineſt of their own Cloath to 
France, and buy coarſe our of England 
for their own wear. They ſend abroad 
the beſt of their own Butter into all 
parts, and buy the cheapeſt out of [re- 
/1ud, or the North of Eng/mndtor their 
own uſe. In ſhort, they furniſh infinite 
Luxury, which they never practiſe;and 
traffick in Pleaſures which the never 
taſte. | 

The Gentlemen and Officers of the 
Army change their Clothes and their 
Modes like their Neighbours, But a- 
mong the whole Body of the Civil 
Magiſtrates, the Merchants , the rich 
Traders, and Citizens in general, the 
Faſhions continue-ſtill the ſame ; And 
others as conſtant among the Sea-men 
and Boors : So that men leave off 
| their 
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their Clothes only becauſe they are 


worn out, and not becauſe they are 
out of taſhion. - 


Their great Forreign Conſumption, 
is French-Wine and Brandy ; But that 
may be allow'd them, as the only Re- 


ward they enjoy of all their pains, and _ 


as that alone which makes them rich 
and happy in their voluntary Poverty, 
who would otherwite ſeem poor and 
wretched in their real Wealth. Beſides, 
what they ſpend in Wine, They ſave in 
Corn to make other Drinks, which is 
bought from Forreign parts. And upon 
a preſſure of their Affairs, we ſee now 
for two years together, They have de- 
nid themſelves. even this Comfort, a- 
mong all their Sorrows, and made up 
in paſſive Fortitude whatever they have 
wanted in the active. | 
Thus it happens, that much going 


conſtantly out either in Commodity, 


or in the Labour of Seataring-men ; 
And little coming in to be conſumed 
at home; The reſt returns in Coin, 
and "fills the Country to that degree, 
That more Silyer is ſeen in Ho/land 
among the common Hands and Purſes, 
than Braſs either in Span or in France ; 
Though . one be ſo Rich in the beſt 
Native 
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Native Commodities , and the other 
drain all the Treaſures of the IW/eſt- 
Indves. 

By all this account of their Trade 
and Riches, it will appear, That ſome 
of our Maxims are not ſo ccrtain as 
they are current in our common Po- 
liticks. As firſt, That Example and 
Encouragement of Exceſs and Luxury, 
if employ'd in the confumpion of 
Native Commodities, is of advantage 
ro Trade - It may be ſo to that which 
impoveriſhes, but is not to that which' 
enriches a Countrey ; And is indeed 
leſs prejudicial if it lie in Native than 
in Forreign Wares. But the cuſtom 
or humour of Luxury and Expence, 
cannor ſtop at certain bounds: Whar 
begins in Native, will proceed in For- 
reign Commodities; and though the 
Example ariſe among idle perſons, yet 
the Imitation will run into all De- 
grees, even of thoſe men by whoſe In- 
duſtry the Nation ſubſiſts. And beſides 


the more of our own we ſpend, the 


leſs we ſhall have to ſend abroad ; and 
ſo it will come to paſs, that while we 
drive a vaſt Trade, yet by buying 
much more than we ſell, we ſhall 
come to be poor: Whereas when we 

| drove 
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drove a very ſmall Traffique abroad, 
yet by ſelling ſo much more than we 
bought, we were very rich in propor- 
tion to our Neighbours. This ap- 
pear'd in Edward the Third's time, 
when we maintained ſo mighty Wars 
in France, and carry'd our Victorious 


Arms into the heart of Spain; Where - 


as in the 28 year of that King's Reign, 
the Value and Cuſtom of all our Ex- 
ported Commodities amounted to 
294184 |.----17 s.--2 d. And that of our 
Imported, bur to 38970 1.----03 s.---06d. 
So as there muſt have enter'd that 
year into the Kingdom in Coin or 

ullion (or elſe have grown a Debt to 
the Nation ) 255214 1----13 s.---08 d. 
And yet we then carry'd out our Wools 
unwrought, and brought in a great part 
of our Clothes from Flanders. 


Another common Maxim is, That if 


by any —_— Invaſion or Servitude, 
the State, and conſequently the Trade 
of Holjand ſhould be ruin'd, the laſt 
would of courſe fall to our ſhare in 
England. Which is no conſequence : 
For it would certainly break into ſe- 
yeral pieces, and ſhift either tous, to 
Flanders, to the Hans-Towns, or any 
other parts, according as the molt of 


thoſe 
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thoſe Circumſtances ſhould any where 
concur to invite it ( and the likeſt to 
fuch), as appear tro have formerly 
drawn it into Ho/land, By ſo mighty 
a confluence of People, and ſo gene- 
ral a vein of Induſtry and Parſimony 
among them. And whoever pretends: 
ro equal their growth in Trade and 
Riches, by other ways than ſuch as 
are already enumerated, will prove, I 
doubt, either to deceive, or to be de- 


ceived, 


A third is, That if that State were 
reduced to great extremities, ſo as to 
become a Province to ſome greater 
Power, They would chuſe our Subje- 
Qion rather than any other, or thoſe 
at leaſt that are the Maritime and 
the Richeſt of rhe Provinces. But 
will be more reaſonably concluded 
from all the former Diſcourſes, That 
though they may be divided by ab- 
ſolute Conqueſts, they will never di- 
vide themſelves by conſent, Bur all tall 
one way, and by common agreement 
make the beſt terms they can. for their 
Countrey as a Province, it not as a 
State: And before they come to ſuch 
an extremity, they will firſt ſcck. to be 
admitted as a Belgick-Circle in the 
| Em- 
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Empire ( which they were of old); and 
thereby receive the proteCtion of that 
My Body , which (as far as great 
and ſmaller things may be compar'd) 
ſeems the likeſt rheir own {ſtate in its 
main Conſtitutions, but eſpecially in the 
Freedom or Soveraignty of the Impe- 
rial Cities. And this I have often 
heard their Miniſters ſpeak of, as their 
laſt refuge, in caſe of being threatned 
by two ſtrong and fatal a Conjun- 
Cture. 

And if this ſhould happen, the 
Trade of the Provinces would rather 
be preſerved or encreaſed, than any 
way broken or deſtroy'd by ſuch an 
alteration of their State, Becauſe the Li- 
berties of the Countrey would conti- 
nue what they are, and the Security 
would be greater than now it 1s. 

The laſt I will mention, is of another 
vein ; Thar if the Prince of Orange were 
made Soveraign of theirCountry,though 
by Forreign Arms, he would be a great 
Prince, becauſe this now appears to 
be ſo grear a Stare. Whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe Provinces would ſoon 
become a very mean Countrey. For 
ſuch a Power muſt be maintain'd by 
force, as it would be acquir'd, and as 
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indeed all Abſolute Dominion, muſt. be 
in thoſe Provinces. This would raiſe 
general :Diſcontents ; and thoſe, per- 
petual Seditions : among the Towns, 
which would change the Orders of 
the Countrey, endanger the.Property 
of Private men, And-jhake the. Credit 
and Safety of the Government : When- 
ever - this ſhould happen, The People 
would ſcatter, Induitry would fainr, 
Banks would diflolyve, And Trade 
would decay to ſuch a degree, as pro- 
bably in courſe of time, their very 
Digues would be no longer maintain'd 
by the : Defences : of a weak . People 
againſt ſo furious an Inyader ; But the 
Sea would: break in upon their. Land, 
-and ' leave their chieteſt Cities to be 
Fiſher-Towns, - as they were of old. 
Withour any : ſuch great Revoluti- 
ons,” I am of opinion, 'That Trade has 
ſor. ſome years ago paſt its Meridian, 
and begun ſenſibly to decay among 
them : Whereof there ſeem. to. be ſe- 


veral Cauſes; As firſt, The general 


application that ſo many other Narti- 
ons have made to it, within theſe two 
or three and, twenty years. For. ſince 
the Peace of Munſter , which reſtor'd 
the quiet of Chriſtendom . in 1648, 

nor 
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not only Sweden and Denmark, bur. 


France and England have 'more gow 
cularly than ever before, buſie 


Governments,as well as the humours of 
their People, about the 'matters of 
Trade. | 

Nor has this happen'd withour good 
degrees of Succeſs ; though Kingdoms 
of ſuch extent, that have other and 
nobler Foundations of Greatneſs, can- 
not raiſe 'Trade to ſuch a pitch as this 
little State, which had no. other to 
build upon; No more than a man, who 
has a fair and plentiful Eſtate, can fall 
ro Labour and Induſtry, like one thar 
has nothing elſe to truſt to for the 
ſupport of his' life. Bur however, all 
theſe Nations have come of Jate to 
ſhare largely with them ; And there 
ſeem to be' grown too many Traders 
for Trade in the World, So as they 
can hardly live one by another. As in 
a great and populous Village, the firſt 
Grocer or Mercer that ſets up among 
them, grows preſently rich, having all 
the Cuſtom ; till another, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs, comes to ſet up by him, 
and ſhare in his gains; Ar length ſo 
many fall ro the Trade, that nothing-is 
gOL 


the . 
thoughts and counſels of their ſeveral- 
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or all muſt break. | | 
Not many Ages paſt, Venice and Fls- 
rexce poſleſt all the Trade of Europe ; 


The laſt by their Manufactures ; But 


the firſt by their Shipping : and the 
whole Trade of Per/z2 and the Indzes, 
whoſe Commodities were brought 
(Thoſe by Land, and Theſe by the 
Arabian-Sea) to Egypt, from whence 
they were fetcht by the Venetian Fleets, 


and diſperſed into moſt of the parts of 


Europe : And in thoſe. times we find 
the whole Trade of England was dri- 
ven by Venetians, Florentines, and 
Lombards. The Eaſterlings, who were 
the Inhabitants of the Hans-Towns, 
as Dantzic, Lubeick, Hamburgh, and 
others upon that Coaſt, fell next 
into Trade, and managed. all that of 
theſe Northern parts for many years, 
and brought it firſt down to Bruges, 
and from thence to Antwerp. The firſt 
Navigations of the Por!ugneſſes to the 
Ref -Todkes, broke the greatneſs of the 
Venetian Trade, and drew it to L601; 
And the Revolt of the Netherlands, 
that of Antwerp to Holland. Bur in 
all this time, The other and greater 


Nations of Zzrope concern'd a DR 
little 


Chap.VI || 
got by it; and ſome muſt give oyer, 
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little in it; Their Trade was War ; 
Their Counſe]s and Enterprizes were || 
buſied in the quartrel of the Holy FN 
Land, or in thoſe between the Popes _ in 
and the Emperors ( both of the ſame \þf 


Forge, engaging all Chriſtian Princes, ; 
and ending in the greatneſs of the Ec- Ul: 
cleſtaſtical State throughout Chriſten- 
dom): Sometimes in the mighty Wats 
between Ereland and France, Between 
France and Spain: The more genetal, 
between Chriſtzan and Turks; Or more Wl 
particular quarrel between leſſer and _ - if 
Neighbouring-Princes. In ſhort, The lll 
Kingdoms and Principalities were in «i 
the World like the Noblemen and 100 
Gentlemen in a Countrey ; 'The Free- ty 
States and Cities, like the Merchants WH | 
and Traders : Theſe ar firſt deſpiſed yl 
by the others ; The others ſerv'd and (| 
rever'd by them ; till by the various | 
courſe of Events in the World, Some ll! 
of theſe came to grow Rich and Pow- | 
erful by Induſtry and Parfimony ; And 
ſome of the others Poor, by War and 
by Luxury : Which made the Traders 
begin to take upon them, and carry it 
like Gentlemen; and the Gentlemen FOI 
begiri to take a fancy of falling to Wa: 
Ttade; By this ſtiort account ir will | ll 
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appear no wonder, either that particu- 
lar places grew ſo Rich and ſo Mighty, 
while they alone enjoyed almoſt the 
eneral Trade of the World ; nor why 
not only the Trade in Ho/{and, bur the 
adyantage of it in general, ſhould ſeem 
to be leſſen'd by ſo many that ſhare 
It. | 
Another Canſe of its decay in that 
State, may be, That by the mighty 
rogreſs of their Eaſi-Indy Company, 
Nb Commodities of that Countrey 
are grown more than theſe parts of 
the World can take off; and conſe- 


quently the Rates of them muſt needs 


be lefſend , while the Charge is et1- 
creaſt by the great Wars, the Armies, 
and Forts, neceſſary to-maintain or ex- 
tend the Acquifitions of that Company 
in the Indies. For inſtead of Five or 
Six £ai7-Indy Ships,which uſed to make 
the Fleet of the year, they are now 
riſen to Eighteen or 'Twenty (I think 
Iwo and "Twenty came in one year to 
the United Provinces).This 1s the rea- 
ſon why the particular perſons of that 
Company in Holland, make not 1o 
great advantage of the ſame Stock, as 
thoſe of ours do in England ; Though 


their Company be very much _ 
pon 
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and drives a far greater trade than ours? - 


Which is exhauſted by no charge of 
Armies, or Forts, or Ships of War : 
And this is the reaſon that the Dutch 
are forced to keep ſo long and ſo much 
of thoſe Commodities in their Maga- 
Zines here; and to bring them our, 
only as the Markets call for them, or 
are able to take off; And why they 
bring ſo much leſs from the [zdzes, 
. than they were able ro do, if there 
were vent enough here: As I remem- 
ber one of their Sea-men; newly 
landed our of their E2ft-Indy Fleet in 
the year 69, upon diſcourſe in a Boat 
between Delf and Zyden; ſaid he had 
ſeen, before he came away, three heaps 
of Nutmegs burnt at a time, each of 
which was more than a ſmall Church 
could hold, which he pointed at in a 
Village that was in ſight. 

Another Cauſe may be the great 
ztheapneſs of Corn, which has becn 
for theſe dozen years or more, gene- 
ral in ail theſe parts of Europe, and 
which has a very great influence upon 
the Trade of Holland. For a great 
vent of Indian Commodities ( at leaſt 
the Spices, which are the groſs of them) 


uſed to be made into the Northern 
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parts of Europe, in exchange for Corn, 
while it was taken off at good rates 
by the Markets of Flanders, England, 
France, Spain, or Italy ; In all which 
Countreys it has of late years gone ſo 
low, as to diſcourage the Import of fo 
great quantities as uſed to come irom 
Poland and Pruſſia, and other parts of 
the North. Now the leſs value thoſe 
Nations receive for Corn, the leſs they 
are able to give for Spice, Which is a 
great loſs tothe Dutch on both ſides, 
leſſening the vent of their Ind;an Ware 
in the Northern, and the Traffick of 
Corn in the Southern parts. 'The cauſe 
of this great cheapneſs of Corn, ſeems 
to be, not ſo much a courſe of plen- 
titul and ſeaſonabie years, As the gene- 
ral Peace that has been in Europe fince 
the year 59 or 60; by which ſo many 
Men and ſo much Land have been 
curned to Husbandry, that were before 
employ'd in the Wars, or lay waſted 
by them in all the Frontier-Provinces 
of France and $4.1, as well as through- 
out Germany, bctore the Peace of Mun- 
fer ; and in Erg/and, during the Acti- 
ons or Conſequences of a Civil War; 
And Plenty grows not to a heighth, 


but by the Succeſſion of ſeveral _ 
W 
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ful as well as ſeaſonable Years. 
 Thelaſt Clauſe IT will mention, is the 
mighty enlargement of the Ciry of Am- 
fterdam, by that which is called the 
New Town; The Extent whereof is 
ſo ſpacious,and theBuildings of ſomuch 
greater Beauty and Colt than the Old, 
that it muſt have employ'd a vaſt prc- 
portion of that Stock which in this City 
was before wholly turned to Trade.Be- 
ſides, there ſeems to have been growing 


on for theſe later years, a greater Vie 


of Luxury and Expence among many of 
the Merchants of that Town, rhan was 
ever formerly known ; Which was ob- 
ſerved and complained of, as well as the 
enlargement of their City,by ſome of rhe 
wilſeſt of their Miniſters, while I] re- 
ſided among them, who deſigned ſome 
Regulations by Sumptuary Laws ; As 
knowing the very Foundations of their 
Trade would ſoon be undermined, it the 
habitual Induſtry, Parſimony, and Sim- 
plicity of their People, came to be 
over-run by Luxury, Idleneſs, and Ex- 
ceſs. However it happen'd, I found it 
agreed by all the moſt diligent and cir- 
cumſpect Enquiries I could make, That 
in the years 69 and yo, there was 

| R 3 hardly 
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hardly any ForreignTrade among them» 
beſides that ot the Indzes, by which 
the Traders made the returns of their 
money without loſs ; and none, by 
which the common gain was above Two 
or Three in the Hundred. So as it ſeems 
ro be with "Trade, as with the Sea ( its 
Element \,that has a certain pitch, above 
which it never riſes in the higheſt Tides; 
And begins to ebb as ſoon as ever it 
ceaſes to flow ; And ever loſes ground 
in one place, proportionably to what it 


CHAP. VII. 
Of their Forces and Revenues. 


HE Strength and Forces of a 

Kingdom or State, were meaſured 
in tormer Ages by the Numbers of 
Native and Warlike Subjeds , which 
they could draw into the Field upon 
any War with their Neighbours. Na- 
tional quarrels were decided by Na- 
tional Armies, not by Stipendiary For- 
ces (raiſed with Money, or maintained 
by conſtant Pay ). In the ſeveral King- 
doms and Principalities of Zyrope, the 
Bodies of their Armies were compo- 
ſed, as they are ſtill in Poland, Of the 


Nobility and Gentry, who were bound 


to attend their Princes to the Wars, 
with certain numbers of armed men, 
according to the tenure and extent of 
the ſeveral Lordſhips and Lands they 
held of the Crown : Where theſe were 
not proportionable to the occaſion , 
The reſt were made up of Subjects 


drawn together by love of their Prince 
R 4 Or 
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or their Countrey ; By deſire of Con- 

ueſt and Spoiles , or neceſſity of de- 
We ; Held together by Allegiance or 
Religion ; And Spirited by Honour , 
Revenge, .or Ayarice( not of what they 
could get from their Leaders, but from 


their Enemies). A Battel or two, 


fairly fought, decided a War ; and a 
War ended the quarrel of an Age, 
and either loſt or gain'd the Cauſe or 
Countrey contended for : . Till the 
change of Times and Accidents broughr 
it to 4 new deciſion ; Till the Virtues 
and Vices of Princes made them {trong- 
er or weaker , either in the love 
and obedience of their people, or in 
ſuch Orders and Cuſtoms as render'd 
their Subjedts more or leſs Warlike or 
Efteminate. Standing-Forces or Guards 
in conſtant pay, were no where uſed 
by lawful Princes in their Native or 
Hereditary Countreys, But only by 
Conquerors in ſubdued Provinces, or 
Uſurpers at home; And were a de- 
tence only againſt Subjects, not againſt 
Enemies. ; | 
Theſe Orders ſecm firſt to have been 
changed in _ by the two States 
of Venice and Holland ; Both of them 
ſmall in Territorics at Land. and thoſe 
extended 
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extended in Frontier upon powerfull 
Neighbours : Both of them weak in 
number of Native Subjects; and thoſe 
leſs warlike at Land, by turning ſo 


much to 'Traffique, and to Sea: Bur 


both of them mighty in Riches and 
Trade ; Which made them endeayour 
to balance their Neighbours ſtrength 
in Native Subjects , by Forreign Sti- 
pendiary Bands ; And to defend their 
Frontiers by the Arts of Fortification, 
and ſtrength of places, which might 
draw out a War into length by Sieges, 
when they durſt not venture it upon 
a Battel; And ſo make it many times 
determine by force of Money, rather 
than of Arms. This forced thoſe Prin- 
ces, who frontier'd upon theſe States, 
ro the ſame proviſions ; Which have 
been encreaſt by the perpetual courſe 
of Wars, upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope, ever fince the siſe of This State, 
until the Peace of the P7renees, between 
Princes bordering one upon the other ; 
an ſo, ready for ſudden Inroads or 
Invaſions. 

The Force therefore of theſe Pro- 
vinces is to be meaſur'd, not by the 
number or diſpoſitions of their Sub- 
jets, Bur by the ſtrength of their Ship- 
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ping,” and ſtanding-Troops, which they 
conſtantly maintain, even in time of 
| peace; And by the numbers of both 
which, they have been abic to draw in- 
ro the Field, and to Sea, for ſupport 
of a War : By their conſtant Revenue 
to maintain the firſt ; And by the tem- 
. porary charge they have. been able to 
turniſh for ſupply of the other. 

I will not enumerate their Frontier- 
Towns (which is a common 'Theam ), 
or the Forces neceſſary for the Garri- 
ſons of them. Nor the nature and. va- 
riety of their Taxcs and Impoſitions, 
Though I have an exact Liſt. of them 
by me, expreſſing the ſeveral kinds, 
rates, and proportions, upon every 
Province and Town ; But this would 
{well a Diſcourſe with a great deal of 
tedious matter, ard to little purpoſe, 
T ſhall therefore be content only to ob- 
ſerve, what I have informed my felt of 
their Forces and Revenues in general, 
from perſons among them the beſt able 
to give that account. 

The ordinary Revenue of this State, 
conſiſts either in what is levied in the 
conquered Towns, and Countrey of 
Brabant, Flanders,or the Rhine, Which 


is wholly adminiſtred- by the _— 
| : 
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of State : Or elſe the ordinary Fonds 
which the Seven Provinces provide 
every year, according to their ſeveral 
proportions, upon the Petition of the 
Council of State, and Computation of 
' the Charge of the enſuing year , given 
in by them to the States-General. And 
this Revenue commonly amounts to 
about One and twenty Millions of Gil- 
ders a year ;- Every Million makin 
about Ninety thouſand poundsSterlng, 
intrinſick value. | 

The chief Fonds out of which this 
riſes, Is the Exciſe, and the Cuſtoms ; 


The firſt is great, and ſo general, thar- 


I have heard it obſerved at Amſterdam, 
That when in a Tayern, a certain Diſh 
of Fiſh is eaten with the ufual Sawce, 
above thirty ſeveral Exciſes are paid, 
for what is neceſſary to that ſmall Ser- 
vice. The laſt are low and cafie, and 
- applied particularly to the Admiralty. 

Out. of this Revenue, is ſupplied 
the Charge of the whole Milice, 
Of all publick Officers of the State, 
and Ambaſladors or Mizitfters a- 
broad, And the Intereſt of about 
Thirteen Millions owing by the States- 
General. 

The ſtanding-Forces in the year 70, 
- upon 
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upon ſo general a Peace, and after all 
Reformations, Were 'Twenty ſix thou- 
ſand two. hundred men, in Ten Regi- 
ments of Horſe, . conſiſting of Fitty 
Troops ; And Nintcen of Foot; con- 
ſiſting of Three hundred and Eighty 
Companies. The conſtant charge of 
theſe Forces ſtood them in Six Millions 
one hundred and nineteen thouſand 
Gilders a year, 


Their Admiralties, in time of Peace, 


maintain between Thirty and Forty 
Men of War, employ'd in the ſeveral 
Convoys of their Merchants Fleers, In 
a Squadron of Eight or Ten Ships to 
attend the Alger:nes and other Corſarrs 


in the Med:zterranean ; And ſome al- 


ways lying ready in | their Havyens for 
any ſudden accidents or occaſions of 
the- State. The common Expence of 
the Admiralties in this Equipage, and 
T=Y of Ships, is about Six Millions 
a year. | | 


eſfides the Debt of the Generalty, 


The Province of Holl1ud owes about 


Sixty Millions, for which they pay 
Intereſt at Four in the Hundred ; Bur 
with ſo great eaſe and exacneſs both in 
Principal and Intereſt, That no man 
eyer demands it twice; They might 
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rake up wh ateyer money they defired. 
Whoever is admitted to bring in his 
money, takes it for a great deal of fa- 
vour; And when they pay off any 
part of the Principal], Thoſe it belongs 
to, receive it with tears, Not knowing 
how to diſpoſe of it to Intereſt with 
ſuch ſaftey and caſe. And the common 
Revenue of particular men, lies much 
in the Cantores either of the Gene- 
ralty, or the ſeveral Provinces, which 
are the Regiſtries of theſe publick 
Debts. 

Of the ſeveral Impoſts and Exciſes, 
Thoſe that are upon certain and immo- 
vable poſſeſiions (as Houſes and Lands) 
are colleed by the Magiſtrates of the 
ſeveral places, and by them paid into 


the Receivers, becauſe both the num- 


ber and value of them are conſtant, 
and cafily known. Thoſe which ariſe 
out of uncertain Conſumptions, are 
all ſet out to farm, And to him thar bids 
moſt, ſome every three Months, ſome 
every 11x, and ſome yearly. 

The Colle&ion, Receit, and Diſtri- 
bution of all Publick Moneys, are 
made without any Fee to Officers, 
who receive certain conſtant Salaries 
from the State, which they dare not 
encreaſe 
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encreaſe by any private praCtifes or Ex- 


tortions ; So as whoever has a Bill of 
any publick Debt, has ſo much rea- 


dy money in his Coffers, being paid 


certainly at call, without charge or- 

trouble ; and aſlign'd over in any pay- 

ment, like the beſt Bill of Exchange. 
The extraordinary Reyenue is, when 


upon ſome great occaſions or Wars, 


the Generality agrees to any extraor- 
dinary Contributions; As ſometimes 
the Hundredth penny of the Eſtates of 
all the Inhabitants ; Pole, or Chimney- 
money ; Or any other Subſidies and 
Payments, according as they can agree, 
and the occaſions require ; Which have 
ſometimes reached ſo far, as even to an 
Impoſition upon every man that tra- 
vels in the common ways of their 
Countrey, by Boar, or in Coath ; in 
Wagon, or on Horſeback. 
By all theſe means, in the firſt year 
of the Engliſh War in 1665, There 
were raiſ:d in the Provinces Forty 
Millions, of which Twenty two. in the 


[Province of Holland, And upon the 


Bithop of Minſter's invading them at 
the ſame time by Land, they had in 
the year 66, above Threeſcore. thou- 
ſand Land-men in pay ; And a _ 
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of aboue an Hundred Men of War at 
Sea. 

The greatneſs of this Nation at that 
time, ſeems juſtly to have raiſed the 
glory of Ours; Which during the 
years 65 and 66, maintained a War, 
not only againſt this Powerful State, 
but againſt the Crowns of France and 
Denmark in conjunction with them : 
. And all at a time, when This King- 
dom was forced to ſtruggle at home 
with the Calamitous Efte&s of a ra- 
ging Plague, that in Three months of 
the firſt year, ſwept away incredible 


numbers of people ; And of a prodi- 


gious Fire, that in Three days of the 
Second, laid in aſhes that Ancient and 
Famous City of LONDON (the 
Heart and ' Center of our Commerce 
and Riches), conſuming the greateſt 
part of its Buildings, and an im- 
menſe proportion of its Weazth. Yer 
in the midſt of theſe fatal Accidents 
Thoſe two Summers were renowned 
with Three Battels of the mightieſt 
Fleets that ever met upon the Ocean ; 
Whereot Two were determined by 
entire and unqueſtion'd Vidtories, and 
purſuir of our Enemies into their 
, 
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yery Havens. The Third having be- 
gun by the unfortunate diviſion of 
our Fleet , with the odds of Ninety 
of their Ships againſt Fifty of ours ; 
And in ſpight of ſuch diſadvanta- 
oes, having continued , or. been re- 


newed for three days together ( where- 


in We were every morning 'the Ag- 
grefſors), ended at laſt by the equal 
and mutual Weakneſs or Wearineſs 
of both Sides, The maims of Ships 
and Tackling, with want of Powder 
and Ammunition ; Having left unde- 
cided the greateſt AQtion that will 
perhaps appear upon Record of any 


| Story. And in this Battel , Mon- 


ſieur de Wit conteſt ro me, That we 
gain'd more Honour to our Nation, 
and to the invincible Courage of our 


Sea-men, than by the other Two Vi- | 


Qtories. Thar he was ſure, their men 
could never have been brought on 
the rwo following days, after the diſ- 
advantages of the firſt; And he believe. 
ed no other Nation was capable of it, 
but Ours. 

I Will not judg, how we came to 
fail of a glorious Peace in the Six 
Months next ſuccceding, after _- 
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fortune of our laſt Vidtory, and with 
the Honour of the War: But as 
any rough hand can break a bone, 
whereas mnch art and . care are requi- 
red to ſet it again, and reſtore it to 
its firſt ſtrength and proportion ; So 
'tis an eaſie part in a Miniſter of 
State, to engage a War ; bur 'ris gi- 


ven to ſew. to know the times; and . 


find the ways of making Peace; Yet 
when after the ſenſible events of an 
unfortunate Negligence, An indiffe- 
rent Treaty was concluded at Bred 


in 67 ; Within Six Months following, 


By an Alliance with this State in 
January 68 ( which was received 
with incredible Joy and Applauſe 
among them ), His Majeſty bocarhe 
the unqueſtioned Arbiter of all the 
Affairs of Chriſtendom ; Made a Peace 
between the two great Crowns, at 
Aix 11 Chapelle, Which was avowed 
by all the World to be perte&tly His 
Own; And was rottives with equal 
Applauſe of Chriſtian Princes abroad, 
| of his Subjeats at home; And 
for three years ſucceeding, by the 
unſhaken Alliance and Dependance of 
the United Starcs, His Majeſty rc- 
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mained Abſolute Maſter of the Peace 
of Chriſtendom, - and in a poſture of 
_ giving Bounds to the greateſt, as well 
as Protection to the weakeſt of his 
Neighbours. _ tis 
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FT T muſt be avowed, That as This 

K: State in the courſe and progreſs of 
its Greatneſs for ſo many years paſt; 
Has ſhined like a Comet; So in the 
Revolutions of this laſt Summer, It 
ſeem'd to fall like a Metcor, and has 
equally. amazed the World by the one 
and the other : When . we conſider 
ſuch a Power and Wealth as was re- 
lated in the . laſt Chapter; - To have 
fallen in a manner proftrate within the 
ſpace of one Month : So many. Fron- 
tier Towns , renowned | in. the Sieges 
and Actions of the Span;/h Wars, En- 
ter'd like open Villages by. the French 
Troops, without defence or almoſt de- 
nial : Mot of them without any blows 
atall ; and all. of them with ſo few: 
Their great Rivers, that were eſteem- 
ed an invincible ſecurity to the Pro- 
vinces of Holland and Utrecht, paſſed 
with as much caſe; and as ſmall reſiſt- 
/ SB 4 ances, 
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ances, as little Fords : And in ſhorr, 
the very Hearts of a Nation fo yali- 
ant of old againſt Rome, ſo obſtinate 
againſt Spazy; Now ſubdued, and in 
a manner abandoning all before their 
Danger appeared : We may juſtly have 
our recourlſe to the ſecret and fixed pe- 
riods of all Human Greatneſs, for the 
account of ſuch a Revolution : Or ra- 
ther to the unſearchable Decrees, and 
unreſiſtable force of Divine Providence; 
'Though it ſeems not more impious to 
queſtion it, than ro meaſure it by our 
Scale ; Or reduce the Iſſues and Moti- 
ons of that Eternal Will and Power, ro 
a conformity with whar is eſtcemedJuſt, 
or Wiſe, or Good, by the uſual Con- 
ſent, or the narrow Comprehenſion of 
poor Mortal] Men. RD I 
But as in the ſearch and conſidera- 
tion even of things natural and com- 
mon, our Talent, I fear, is tro Talk, 
rather than to Know; So we may be 
allowed to Enquire and Reaſon upon 
all things, while we do not pretend 
to Certainty, or call that Undeniable 
Truth, which is every day denied by 
Ten Thouſand ; Nor thoſe. Opinions 
Unreaſonable, which we know. to be 
held by ſuch as we allow to be Rea- 
- ſonable 
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ſonable men. I ſhall therefore ſer down 
ſuch Circumſtances as to me ſeem moſt 
evidently ro have conſpired in this Re- 
volution; leaving the Cauſes leſs diſ- 
cernable, to the ſearch of more diſcer- 


| ning perſons. 


And firſt, I take their vaſt Trade, 
which was an occaſion of their Great- 


neſs, to have been One likewiſe of their 
Fall, by having wholly diverted the Ge- 


_ nius of their Native Subjeds and Inha- 
bitants from Arms to Traffick, and the 


Arts of Pcace; Leaving the whole 
fortune of their later Wars, to be 
managed by Forreign and Mercenary 
Troops ; Which much abaſcd the Cour- 
age of their Nation (as was obſerved in 
another Chapter), and made the Bur- 
ghers of fo little moment towards the 
defence of their Towns ; whereas 1n 
the famous Sicges of Harlem, Alcmer, 


and ZLeyden,They had made ſuch brave 


and fierce defences, as broke the heart 
of the Spaniſh Armics, and the fortune 

of their Afﬀairs. | 
Next was the Peace of Munſter, 
which had left them now, for above 
Twenty years, too ſecure of all Inva- 
ſions ox Enemies at Land ; And ſo 
S 3  _ rurnd 
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turn'd their whole application to the 
ſtrength of their Forces at Sea ; Which 
have been ſince exercifed with two En- 

1;Jþ Wars in' that time, and enlivened 
with the ſmall yearly Expeditions into 
the Streights againſt the Algerines,and 
other Corſairs of the Mediterranean. 
Another was their too grear' Parſi- 
mony in reforming ſo many of their 
beſt Forreign Officers and Troops, ip- 
on the Peace of Munſter ; whoſe Va- 
lour and. Condact had been ſo great 
occafions of inducing Spaiz ro the 
Counſels 'and. Concluſions of that 
Treaty, a. | ES 
But the greateſt of all others that 
concur'd to weaken, and indeed break 
the ſtrength of their Land-Milice, Was 
the alteration of rheir State , which 
__—_— by - the Perpetual Edit of 
Holland and Weſt-Friztand, upon the 
death of the laſt Prince of Orange, 
for excluſion of the Power of Stadr- 
holder in their Province, or at leaſt 


the ſeparation of it from the Charge 
. of Captain-General. Since rhat time, 


the main. deſign and application 'of 
thoſe Proyinces, has been to work out 
<1 degrees all the old Officers both 
Native and Forreign, who had _ 
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formerly ſworn to the Prince of Orange, 
and were {till thought affectionate ro 
the Intereſt of that Family; And to 
fill the Commands of their Army with 
the Sons or Kinſmen of Burgomaſters, 
and other . Officers or Depuries in the 
State, Whom they eſteemed ſure to the 
Conſtitutions of their Popular Govern- 
ment, and good enough for an Age 
where they ſaw no' appearance of E- 
nemy at Land to attaque them. 

But the Humour of Kindneſs to the 
young Prince, both in the People and 
Army , was not to be diſlolyed or dif- 
perfed by any Medicines or Operati- 
ons either of Rigor or Artifice ; But. 


naging the general AﬀeCtions of the 
| people: Being a Prince, who joyned 
ro the great Qualities of his Royal 
Blood, the popular Virtues of his 
Countrey ; Silent and thoughttull; Gi- 
ven to hear, and to enquire; Of a 
ſound and ſteddy Underſtanding ; Much 
firmneſs in what he once reſolves, or 
once denies ; Great Induſtry and appli- 
cation to his buſineſs; Little to his 
S 4. Plca- 


grew up inſenſibly with the Age of the ©7797 


Prince, ever prefaging ſome Revolu- ungety 
tion in the State, when he ſhould? ©" 
come to the years of aſpiring, and ma- Marcell: 
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The Cauſes of * Chap.VIIT. 
Pleaſures : Piery in the Religion of 
his Countrey, but with Chariry to 0- 
thers ; Temperance unuſual ro his 
youth, and ro the Climate ; Frugal in 
the common management of his For- 
tune, and yet magnificent upon Occa- 
ſion : Of great Spirit and Heart, aſ- 
piring. to the glory of Military acti- 
ons: With ſtrong ambition to grow 
Great, but rather by rhe Service than 
the Servitude of his Countrey. In 
ſhort, A Prince of many Virtues, with- 
out any appearing mixture of Vice. 

In the Enghſh War begun the year 
65, the States disbanded all the Eng/z/h 
Troops that were then left in their Ser- 
vice, diſperſing the Officers and Soldi- 
ers of our Nation who ſtaid with them, 
into other Companies or Regiments of 
their own. After the French Invaſion 
of Flinders, and the ſtrict Alliance 
between England and. Holl1nd in 68. 
They did the ſame by all the French 
thar were remaining in their Scrvice. 
So as the ſeveral Bodies of theſe rwo 
Nations, which had ever the greateſt 
part in the Honour and Fortune of 
their Wars, were now wholly diſſolved, 
and rheir ſtanding-Milice compoſed in 


a manner all of their own Natives, 


encryated 
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cnervated by the long uſes and arts of 
Traffick and of Peace. 

Bur they were roo great a Match 
for any of the ſmaller Princes their 
Neighbours in Germany; And too ſe- 
cure of any danger from Span, by 
the knowledg of their Forces, as well 
as Diſpoſitions ; And being {ſtrictly 
allied both with England and Sweden, 
in two ſeveral Defenſive Leagues, and 
in one common Tripple Alliance ; They 


could nor foreſce any danger from 


France, who they thought would ne- 
yer have the Courage or Force to en- 
ter the Liſts with ſo mighty Contedc- 
rates; and who were ſure of a Con- 
junction, whenever they pleaſed, both 
with the Emperor and paz. 

Beſides, They knew that France 
could not attaque them withour pal- 
fing through Flinders, or Germany : 
They were ſure Jpa;z would nor ſuffer 
ir through the firit, it they were backt 
in "I it, As foreſceing the in- 
cvitable loſs of Fl.:nders upon that of 
Holland: And they could hardly be- 
lieve the paſſage ſhould be yeilded by 
a German Prince, contrary ro the ex- 

reſs Will and Intentions of the Em- 


peror , as well as the common Intereſts 
| of 
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of the. Empire - So that they hoped 


the War would at leaſt open in-their 
Neighbours Provinces, For whoſe de- 
tence they. refolved to employ . the 
whole Force of their State, and would 
have made a mighty reſiſtance, if 'the 
Quarrel had begun at any other doors 
bur their. . 7 
They could not imagine a. Conjun- 
Qtion between England and Frrnce for 
the ruine of their State ; For, being 
unacquainted with our Conſtiturions, 
they did nor foreſee how we ſhould 
find our Interſt in it, and meaſured 
all States by that wich They eſteemed 
to be their Intereſt, Nor could they 
believe that other Princes and States 
of £urope would ſufter ſuch an addi- 
tion to be made to the Power of 
France, as a Conqueſt of Holland. .. 
Beſides theſe publick Confiderati- 
ons, there were others particular to the 
Factions among them ; And ſome of 
their Miniſters were neither forward 
nor ſupple cnough to endeavour the 
carly breaking or diverting ſuch Con- 


_ junftures as threatned them ; Becauſe 


they wcre not without hopes, they 
might end in renewing their broken 
Meaſures with France ; Which thoſe of 
L- | the 
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the Commonwealth-Party were more 


Enclin'd to, by foreſecing the influence 


that their Alliances with Zzg/and muſt 
needs have in time rowards the reſto- 
. ring of the Prince of Oranges Autho- 
rity : And they thought at the worſt, 
that whenever a pinch came,they could 
riot fail of a ſafe bargain in one Mar- 
ker .or other, having fo vaſt a Trea- 
ſure ready to employ upon any good 
occaſion. _— 
Theſe Conſiderations made them com- 
mit three fatal Overſights in their For- 
reign Negotiations: For they 


gaging a Confidence and Friendihip : 
They broke their Meafures with Þ-ance 
without cloſing new ones with Spazn: 
And they reckon'd upon the Aſſiſtances 
of Sweden , and their Neighbouring 
Princes of Germany, without makin 
them ſure by Subſidiary Advances, be- 
_ fore a War began. 

' Laſtly, The Prince of Orange was 
approaching the Two and rwentieth 
year of his age, which the States of 
Holland had, fince their Alliance with 
His Majeſty in 68, ever pretended, 
ſhould be the time of advancing him 
to the Charge of Captain-General, and 
| M Admiral 


made . 
an Alliance with England, without en-- 
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Admiral of their Forces, Though with- 
out that of Stadtholder. Bur the nearer 
they drew to this period, which was 
like to make a new Figure in their 
Government ; the more defirons ſome 
of their Miniſters ſeemed either to de- 
Cline, or to reſtrain it, On the other 
fide, the Prince grew confident upon 
the former Promifes, or .at leaſt Inti- 
mations of HolJaud, and the concur- 
ring diſpoſitions of the other Six Pro- 
vinccs_to. his advancement : And his 
Party, ſpirited by their hopes, and the 
great Qualities of this young Prince 
(now grown ripe for Action, and for 
Enterpriſe), reſolved to bring this point 
ro a ſudden deciſion ; Againſt which, 
the other Party prepared and united 
all their Defenccs ; So as this ſtrong 
Diſeaſe that had been ſo long workin 
m the very Bowels of the State, ſrem'l 
juſt upon its C7/is, When a Conjun- 
tion of two Mighty Kings brought 
upon them a ſudden and furious Inva- 
ſion by Land and Sca, at the ſame time 
By a Royal Fleet of above Fourſcore 
Ships, and an Army ot as many thou- 
fand men. FB 

When the States faw this Cloud ready 
to break upon them { after as} 
1c 
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lief that ir would blow over), They 
began not only to provide. ſhelter at 
home, with their uſual vigor ; but to 
look out for it abroad, though both roo 
late. Of the Princes that were their 
Allies, or concern'd in their danger, 
Such as were far off, could not be in 
time; The nearer, were unwilling to 
ſhare in a danger they were not enough 

repar'd for ; Moſt were content to fee 
the Pride of this State humbled ; Some 
the Injuries they had received from 
them, revenged ; Many would have 
them mortified, that would not have 
them deſtroyed ; And ſo all reſolved to 
leave them ro weather the ſtorm as 
they could for one Campania; Which 
they did nor believe could go far to- 


wards their ruine,confidering the great- 


neſs of their Riches, number of their 
Forces, and ſtrength of their Places. 
The State, inthe meantime, had en- 


creaſed their Troops ro Seventy thou- 


ſand men, and had bcgun'to repair the 
Forrifications of their Fronticr-Towns: 
Bur ſo great a length of their Coun- 
trey lay open to the French Invaſion, 
by the Territories of Colen and Liege; 
And tothe Biſhop of Mnuzxſter (their 
inycterate Enemy ) by Weſiphalia, that 
they 
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they knew not where to expe or 
provide againſt the firſt danger : And 
while. they divided their Forces and 
Endeavours towards the ſecuring of ſo | 
many Garriſons, They provided for 
none to any purpoſe but Maſiricht ; 
Which the French left behind them, 
and fell in upon the Towns. .of the 
Rhiue , and the heart of their Pro- 
Beſides, Thoſe Miniſters who had 

fill the direction of Aﬀairs bent their 
chicf application. tor the: ſirengrh and 
order of their .Fleet , rather than of 
their .Army :. Whether more peckt ar 
Ezgland than France, upon the War, 
and manner of entering into it ; Or þe- 
lieving rhat a Victory at Seawould be 
the way to. a Peace with this 'Crownz 
Or hoping their Towns would not fall 
ſo faſt, but that before three or four 
were loſt, the: buſineſs: at -Sea would 
be decided; Or  perhaps-content that 
ſome 111 Succeſſes ſhould attend the. 
Prince of Orange at his-;finſt entrance 
upon the Command. of. their Armies, 
and thereby contribute rotheir Deſigns 
of reſtraing rhe Authority, while they 
were forced to'leave him the Name of 
_ . Eaptain-General- This indeed was not 
likely 
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lkely to fail, conſidering the ill con- 
ftitution of their old Army, the baſty 
Levies of their new, and the 'heighth 
of the Factions now broken our in the 
State ; Which left both the Towns and 
the Troops ini: ſuſpence,” under whoſe 
Banners they fought, and by whoſe 
Orders they were to be govyern'd, the 
Prince's, or the States. 
_ There happen'd at the ſame time, an 
accident unuſual ro their Climate,Which 
was-a mighty Drowth in the begin- 
ning of the Summer, that left their wa- 
ters fardable in places where they uſed 
to be navigable 'for Boats of greateſt 
burthen. And. this gave them more 
trouble and diſtraction in the defence, 
as their Enemies more facility in the 
paſſage of thoſe great Rivers, which 
were eſteemed no ſmall ſecurity of their 
Countrey. . FE 
And in this poſture were the Afﬀairs 
of: this Commonwealth when the War 
broke out, with thoſe fatal Eventcs,rthat 
muſt needs attend any Kingdom or 
State, where the violence of a Forreign 
Invaſion happens ro meer with the d-- 
ſtrated eſtate of a Domeſtique Sedition 
or Diſcontent, Which, like ill Humours 
in a Body, make any ſmall wound dan- 
| gerous, 
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gerous, and a great one mortal. They 


were ſtill a great Body , but without 


their uſual Soul ; They were a State , 
bur it was of the D-ſunited Provinces. 
Their Towns were without Order, 
Their Burgers withoutObedience; Their 
Soldiers without Diſcipline ; And all 
without heart : Whereas in all Sicges, 
The Hearts of Mcn dctend the Walls, 


and not: Walls the Men : and indeed, 


it was the Name of Eng/and joining 
in the War againſt them., that broke 
their hearts,. and contributed more to 
the loſs of ſo many: Towns, and ſo 
much Countrey, than the Armies of 
Munſter, or ot France. So that upon 
all circumſtances conſider'd, ir ſeems 


eaſier to give an account, what it was | 


that loſt them ſo mych, than what fay'd 
them the reſt, | 
No man art play ſccs a very great 
Game cither in his own, or another's 
hand, unexpected loſs, bur He is apr 
to conſider, whether it could have.been 
ſaved, and how it ought to have been 
play'd. The ſame Enquiry will be na- 
rural upon the fall of this State, and 


very difficult to reſolve. 


After the mighty growth of the 


French, and decay of the SpaniſbPower, 
which 
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which drew on the Invaſion of Flas- 
ders in 1667, This State had a very 
hard Game to play ; Either they mult 
ſee Flanders wholly loſt, and France 
grown to confine upon them (whom 
they liked as an Ally, but dreaded as 
a Neighbour); Or elſe they muſt join 
withFrance to divide Flanders between 
them; But they knew what it was to 
ſhare with the Lion: Or they muſt 
join with Jpaiz to defend Flanders 
againſt France; That is, with rheir old 
Enemy, againſt their old Friend : Or 
laſtly, They muſt join with £Z2g/aud tor 
the defence of Flanders, Neither 


breaking with France, nor cloſing with 


Spain ; and frame an Arbitrage, but of 
ſomething a rough nature , Rather pre- 
ſcribing than mediating a Peace, And 
threatning a War upon that Crown that 
refuſed it. - 

They choſe the laſt, and wiſely, as 
all men thought ; Bur though this Al- 
liznce was happily planted, yet it was 
unhappily cultivated, and ſo the Fruir 
came to fall, and the Roor to wither 
upon the firſt change of ſeaſons, in 
ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, 
as we have lately ſeen. Whether they 
jg could have prevented a Conjunction 
T ;" "= __ 
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of England with France, ſhall: be-no 
part'ot my Subje&t ; For I pretend not 


to know, or to tell Secrets of Stare ; 


and intend theſe, not for the Obſerya- 
tions of an Ambaſlador , bur of a pri- 
vate man aST am, and ſuch as any Gen- 
tleman might eaſily have made, who 
had reſided aboye two years as I did 
in Holland; and had been, asI was, a 
little enclined to obſerve. TI ſhall only 
ſay, That the Conjuction of England 
with France, was to this State like one 
of thoſe Diſeaſes which the Phyſicians 


ſay, arehard to diſcern, while they are 


caſte ro cure; but when once they 
come to be plainly diſcovered, they 


are paſt remedy. 


But as Holland had ever defended 
it felt againſt Spain, by England and 
France ; So it ought re have done 
againſt France, by England and Spain 
and provided early againſt their own 
danger, as well as that of Flanders, 
by improving and advancing their Con- 
ftederate-League with Zngl/and andFwe- 
den, into a ſtrict Detenfive-Alliance 
withJpazn,as a Principal in the League; 
And by agreeing with that Crown, to 
furniſh berween them ſome conſtant 
Subſidiary Payments to Sweden, for the 


ſupport 
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ſupport of their ſtanding-Forces, even 
in time of Peace. This was the deſire 
of Spazn, The Intereſt of all that meant 
to ſecure the Peace of Chriſtendom ; 
And the opinion of ſome of the Dutch 
Miniſters, 'Though not of the Chiefeſt, 
till it was: too late ; And the omiſſion 
of This, was the greateſt fault ever 
committed in their Politicks; And pro- 
ceeded in a great meaſure from their 
ancient animoſity to Spa;y ; Which as 
it was the beginning, ſo, by this effect, 
ir almoſt prov'd the end of their 
State. | 

When the War began in the mid'ſt 
of the Conjunftures related, "Tis hard 
ro ſay what could have detended them; 
But as men in a Town, threatned with 


a mighty Siege, abandon their Suburbs, 


and flight thoſe Out-works which are 


cither weak of themſelves, or not well 
defenſible for want bf men; And re- ' 


folve only to make good thoſe Poſts 
which they are abke fully to man, and 
eaſily to relieve ; Becauſe rhe loſs of 
every ſmall Out-work does not only 
weaken the Number, but ſink the Cou- 
rage of the Garriſon within. 

So this State, which came to be in 


a manner beſieged by the mighty and 


S 3. numerous 
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numerous Armies of France and of 
Munfter ; Ought, in my opinion, to 
have left themſelves but three Out- 
works to maintain ( I mean, three Poſts 
{tanding without the Lines, that enclo- 
ſed the main Body of. their Provinces ); 
Theſe ſhould have been, Maſftrich, We- 
ſel, and Coeverden. They ſhould have 
flighted all the reſt. of their places that 
lay without theſe upon the Ryze, or 
in Over:ſcl; And drawn the men into 
theſe Towns, 10 as to have left them 
rather like Camps, than Garriſons; 'That 
is, Eight thouſand Foot, and Two thou- 
ſand Horſe in Maeſtrick, as many in 
Weſel, and half the number in Coever- 
den, if the place would contain them; 
If not, they might have formed and 
fortified a Camp with ſomething a 
greater number, upon the next Paſs 
into Friezland and Groninguen. 

Of the reſt of their Horſe ( which 
were I ſuppoſe about Five thouſand ), 
with at leaſt Fifteen thouſand : Foot, 
they ſhould have formed a great ſtand- 
ing Camp, within their Rivers, ſome- 
where near Arnhem ; Fortifi'd it with 
Canon, and all the Art that could be ; 
Furniſh it with the greateſt care, and 
plcenry of Proyiſtons. The ger" 
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of their Infantry would have been 
enough for the reſt of their Garriſons ; 


Of which the Towns upon the 7ſſe/, 
Doesburgh,Zutphen,Dovepter,& Swoll, 


would have been in a manner flankr 
(though at ſome diſtance)by the ſtrong 


Garriſons of eſſe] and Coeverden; An 
breaſted by the main Camp. 764] 


If with this diſpoſition of their For- 
ces, They had provided well for the 


ſtrength and defence of Skinksconce, 
Nimmegnen, and Grave (which would 
likewiſe have lien all within the cover 
of theſe out-poſts) ; They might , for 


' oughtI know, have expected the War 


without lofing the heart and ſteddineſs 
of their Couulſels, and not-withour pro- 
bability of making a defence worthy 
the formerGreatneſs and Atchieyvements 
of their State. | 

For a Siege of Maei#richt or Weſel 
(ſo garriſon'd and reſolutely defended) 


might not _ have amuſed, but en- 


danger'd the French Armies ; As Cover- 
den might have done that of Munſter. 
The refiſtance of one of thefe Towns, 
would have encreaſed the ſtrength of 
all the reſt : For the Fortune of Bat- 
tels and Sieges, turns upon the hearts 
of men, as they are more or leſs a_ 
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| ble of general Confidences or Fears, 


which arc very much raifed by Acci- 
dents and;; Qpinions. It would nor 
have been within any common Rules, 
to'march-ſo-tar into the Countrey, as 
to attaque the Burſe or Breda, Namme- 

# or Grave, leaving ſich Camps be- 


| hind as thoſe at Weſe] and MaeiFricht, 


and having ſo much a greater before 
them, as 'that about Arnhem. If any 
of theſe three Poſts had been loſt, Yet 
it could not have happen'd without 
dood Conditions, and fo retiring the 
men ro firengrhen either they more in- 
ward Garriſons, or the main Camp, 
Which would have lien ready to defend 
the Paſſes of their Rivers. And if at 
the worſt they had tail'd in this,yet che 
French Army mult afterwards, either 
have attaqued a fortifid Camp of 
Twenty thouſand men, or left fuch an 
Army behind them when the marcht 
towards Utrecht, and into the heart of 


the Provinces ; Both of which ' would 


have been Attempts, that I think baye 
hardly been enterpriſed with ſucceſs 
upon any-Invaſion. - 

There ſeems at leaſt ſome-appear- 
ance of Order and Condudt in this 


 Scheam of Defence; Whereas there 


NC 


was none in theirs : But perhaps the 
greatneſs of the Tempeſt from abroad, 
and of the Factions at home, either 
broke the hearrt,or diſtracted the courſe 
of their Counſels. And beſides, ſuch 
old Sea-men in ſo ſtrong a Ship that 
had weathered ſo man itorms withour 
loſs, could not but think it hard to 
throw over-board ſo much of their 
Lading before This began, After all 
I know very well, That nothing is ſo 
hard, as to give wiſe Counſel before 
Events; And nothing fo eaſe, as after 
them, to make Wiſe Refleftions. Many 
/ things ſeem true in Reaſon, and prove 
falſe in Experince: Many that are 

weakly conſulted, are executed with 
Succeſs, Therefore, to conclude, We 
muſt all acknowledg , That wiſdom 
and Happineſs dwell with God alone; 
And among mortal men (both of their 
Perſons and their _— Thoſe are - 
the wiſeſt that commir the feweſt Fol- 
lies ; and thoſe the happieſt that meet 
with the feweſt Misfortunes. 


FINIS, 
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